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OCTOBER 

7- 9 — New  England  Newspaper  Association,  Annual  Convention,  The 

Hilton  Hotel,  Mystic,  Conn. 

9-10 — Illinois  Press  Association,  Annual  Convention,  The  Pere  Marquette 
Hotel,  Peoria,  III. 

9-11  — Tennessee  Press  Association,  Fall  Board  Meeting,  The  Hyatt  Re- 
gerx:y  Hotel,  Knoxville,  Tenn. 

10 — Georgia  Press  Association,  Annual  “Cracker  Crumble,"  The  J.W. 
Marriott  Hotel,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

10- 13 — Inter-State  Circulation  Managers  Association,  Fall  Meeting,  The 

Hilton  Hotel,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

11- 14 — Newspaper  Research  Council,  Annual  Conference,  The  St.  Paul  Ho¬ 

tel.  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

11-14 — Southern  Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  Annual  Convention, 
The  Greenbrier  Hotel,  White  Sulphur  Springs,  W.Va. 

13-17 — American  Court  and  Commercial  Newspapers,  Annual  Meeting,  The 
Eldorado  Hotel,  Santa  Fe,  N.M. 

16-17 — New  Mexico  Press  Association,  Annual  Convention,  The  Holiday 
Inn,  Albuquerque,  N.M. 

18-20 — Inland  Press  Association,  Annual  Meeting,  The  Inter-Continental  Ho¬ 
tel,  Chicago.  III. 

23-25 — Foundation  for  American  Communications,  “Economic  of  Inner  City 
Problems:  An  Urban  Issues  Conference  for  Journalists,"  The  Mc¬ 
Cormick  Center  Hotel,  Chicago,  III. 

29-30 — California  Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  Board  Meeting,  The 
Ahwahnee  Hotel,  Yosemite  National  Park,  Calif. 

NOVEMBER 

5- 7 — Arizona  Newspapers  Association,  Fall  Convention,  The  Hilton  Hotel, 

Mesa,  Ariz. 

6- 7 — Investigative  Reporters  and  Editors,  Student  and  Professional  Con¬ 

ferences,  The  Stouffer  Tower  City  Plaza  Hotel,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

11- 14 —Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations,  Annual  Meeting,  The  Royal  York  Hotel, 

Toronto,  Ont. 

12- 15— American  Advertising  Federation,  Western  Advertising  Leadership 

Confererx»,  Ceasaris  Palace  Hotel,  Las  Vegas,  Nev. 

12-17 — Southern  Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  Annual  Convention, 
The  Boca  Raton  Resort  and  Club,  Boca  Raton,  Fla. 

18-21  — Associated  Press  Managing  Editors  Conference,  The  Hilton  Hawai¬ 
ian  Village,  Waikiki,  Hawaii. 

Seminars/Workshops/Clinics 

OCTOBER 

8-9 — New  England  Newspaper  Association,  District  Manager  Training 
Workshop,  The  Radisson  Inn,  Bristol,  Conn. 

8- 10 — Newspaper  Association  of  America,  Labor  Relations  Seminar,  The 

Stouffer  Tower  City  Plaza  Hotel,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

9- 11  — Foundation  for  American  Communications,  “Economic  Issues  of  the 

Election  Year"  Conference,  Omni  Las  Colinas  Hotel,  Dallas,  Texas. 
11-16 — American  Press  Institute,  Journalism  Educators  Seminar,  API  Head¬ 
quarters,  Reston,  Va. 

11-16 — The  Poynter  Institute,  Writing  and  Editing  Seminar/Ethical  Decision- 
Making  Seminar,  The  Poynter  Institute,  St.  Petersburg,  Fla. 

11-23 — The  Knight  Center  for  Specialized  Journalism,  “The  Environmental 
Story”  Seminar,  The  University  of  Maryland,  College  Park,  Md. 

14-15 — Research  and  Engineering  Council  of  the  Graphic  Arts  Industry,  “En¬ 
vironmental  Concerns  tor  the  Printer"  Seminar,  The  Key  Bridge  Mar¬ 
riott  Hotel,  Arlington,  Va. 

14-16 — Newspaper  Association  of  America,  “Quality  Programs:  What  to  Ex¬ 
pect  and  How  to  Start”  Seminar,  The  Marriott  Pavilion  Hotel,  St. 
Louis.  Mo. 

18-21  — Newspaper  Association  of  America,  “Leadership  in  the  Circulation 
Departmenf  Workshop,  The  Omni  Hotel,  Charlotte,  N.C. 

18-21  — Southern  Newspaper  Publishers  Association  Foundation,  “Editors 
as  Marketers”  Seminar,  The  Sheraton  Inn,  Virginia  Beach,  Va. 

18-23 — American  Press  Institute,  Executive  Development  Program  (over 
75,000  circulation),  API  Headquarters,  Reston,  Va. 
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About  Awards 


Freedom  of  Speech  Award.  Richard  E.  Wiley,  senior 
partner  in  the  Washington  law  firm  of  Wiley,  Rein  & 
Fielding,  is  the  recipient  of  the  Media  Institute’s  first 
Freedom  of  Speech  Award. 

The  award  is  given  to  recognize  individuals  who  have 
made  important  contributions  to  the  protection  and  ad¬ 
vancement  of  free  speech. 

Wiley,  former  chairman  of  the  Federal  Communica¬ 
tions  Commission,  has  championed  commercial  speech 
in  congressional  and  regulatory  proceedings.  While  chair¬ 
man  of  the  FCC,  he  initiated  the  effort  that  led  to  the  re¬ 
vocation  of  FCC’s  counter-advertising  policy. 

He  currently  chairs  the  FCC’ s  Advisory  Committee  on 
Advanced  Television  Service,  which  will  recommend 
broadcast  standards  for  high-definition  television  to  the 
FCC.  Wiley  served  as  president  of  the  Federal  Commu¬ 
nications  Bar  Association  and  the  Federal  Bar  Associa¬ 
tion,  and  chairman  of  both  the  American  Bar  Associa¬ 
tion’s  Forum  Committee  on  Communications  Law  and 
the  Board  of  Editors  of  the  ABA  Journal. 

The  Media  Institute  is  a  nonprofit  research  foundation 
specializing  in  media  and  communications  policy  issues. 

Newspaper  Art  Criticism  Awards.  Michael  Kim- 
melman  of  the  New  York  Times,  Christopher  Knight  of 
the  Los  Angeles  Times  and  Nancy  Stapen  of  the  Boston 
Globe  will  each  receive  a  Chemical  Bank  Award  for  Dis¬ 
tinguished  Newspaper  Art  Criticism.  The  awards,  for¬ 
merly  known  as  the  Manufacturers  Hanover  Art/World 
Awards  for  Distinguished  Newspaper  Art  Criticism,  are 
in  their  eleventh  year. 

The  awards  recognize  and  encourage  the  highest  level 
of  writing  and  critical  thinking  about  the  visual  arts,  pho¬ 
tography  and  architecture. 

Georgia  Press  Association  President  Award.  Don  E. 
Carter,  retired  vice  president/news  of  Knight-Ridder 
Newspapers,  has  received  the  1 992  President’ s  Award  of 
the  Georgia  Press  Association. 

Carter  received  the  honor  from  retiring  GPA  president 
Billy  Watson,  publisher  of  the  Co/M»J/7M5Lc^/gcr-£n^M^rcr. 
Carter’s  career  extended  over  a  half-century  and  included 
years  of  service  with  the  Atlanta  Journal,  Dow  Jones  & 
Co.,  The  Record,  Hackensack,  N.J.,  and  Knight-Ridder 
Newspapers. 
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The  New 
Curmudgeon 

By  Thomas  Winship 


Pols  trail  press  this  time 


By  Thomas  Winship 


For  this  outing  the  nasty  pills  will  remain  in  the  closet. 

The  1992  presidential  campaign  is  in  the  home  stretch 
and,  horrors,  the  candidates,  not  the  press,  are  the  shirk¬ 
ers. 

Since  early  summer,  print,  television  and  radio  cover¬ 
age  has  been  light-years  ahead  of  the  ’88  performance. 

Reporters  are  paying  far  less  attention  to  the  political 
handlers.  Coverage  has  been  heavy  and,  by  and  large, 
more  creative.  “Issues”  analyses  and  attention  to  voters 
are  way  up.  Television  has  produced  far  more  depth  re¬ 
porting  as  of  Oct.  1 ,  and  the  press  has  not  fallen  for  trash 
tabloid  offerings  —  yet. 

My  two  favorite  media  handicappers  —  Nieman  cu¬ 
rator  Bill  Kovach  and  Everette  Dennis,  director  of  Free¬ 
dom  Forum’s  Center  for  Media  Studies  —  hand  out  bet¬ 
ter  than  passing  grades. 

“Once  the  general  election  set  in,  the  press  has  done  a 
pretty  good  job.  Television,  too,  has  had  some  interest¬ 
ing  set  pieces,”  says  Kovach. 

Dennis,  a  member  of  the  high-powered  20th  Century 
1992  Task  Force  on  Coverage  of  the  Presidential  Elec¬ 
tion,  chaired  by  Benjamin  C.  Bradlee,  says: 

“There  is  general  agreement  that  both  newspapers  and 
tv  are  doing  well.  They  are  very  self-conscious  about  their 
shortcomings  last  time.  The  issues  coverage  this  time  of¬ 
ten  is  ahead  of  the  candidates  they  cover.” 

Rep.  James  Leach  (R-Iowa),  another  20th  Century  Task 
Force  member,  went  even  further.  He  would  be  suspect 
if  he  were  a  newsman. 

“Unbeknownst  to  us,”  he  said  at  a  recent  commission 
meeting,  “the  quality  of  journalists  has  improved  at  a  time 
when  the  quality  of  the  politician  has  declined.  How  many 
of  the  candidates  you  see  out  there  would  you  hire  for 
your  paper?”  Leach  asked  chairman  Bradlee.  Guess  what 
the  former  Washington  Post  editor’s  reply  was. 

As  for  press  attention  to  the  congressional  contests, 
hold  the  lollipops.  The  local  and  regional  newspapers 
have  done  perfectly  well  by  their  own  races.  However, 
this  is  the  year  of  reapportionment  and  redrawing  of  dis¬ 
trict  boundaries  in  response  to  the  ’90  census,  amid  pre¬ 
dictions  of  a  massive  turnover  in  the  new  Congress.  You 
would  never  know  it  reading  and  viewing  the  national 
news  outlets. 

So  far.  President  Bush  and  Governor  Clinton  have 
served  up  thin  gruel  for  the  media  and  a  rather  superfi¬ 
cial  campaign  for  an  electorate  rattled  by  recession  and 
joblessness. 

So  far,  the  two  issues  have  been  how  Clinton  avoided 
the  draft  23  years  ago  and  lame  attempts  to  explain  the 
laggard  economy. 

On  the  draft,  the  press  dogged  Clinton,  quite  properly 
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only  because  he  refused  to  deal  with  it  coherently.  As  a 
consequence,  Clinton  allowed  Bush  to  badger  him  with 
the  “trust”  issue  to  the  point  that  it  hampered  Clinton’s 
effort  to  keep  the  spotlight  on  the  faltering  economy.  No 
blame  for  the  press  on  that  score. 

Voter  confusion  over  the  economy  again  was  the  fault 
of  the  candidates,  not  the  press.  Bush  and  Clipton  both 
talked  voodoo  economics. 

No  one  better  explained  the  candidates’  shortcomings 
on  the  recession  issue  than  the  talented  Alan  Murray.  In 
the  Sept.  15  Wa//S/rge/yoMrna/,  under  the  headline  “The 
Fiscal  Proposals  of  Bush  and  Clinton  Both  Flunk  Arith¬ 
metic,”  he  wrote:  “The  candidates  are  not  just  promising 
the  moon,  they  are  promising  to  build  a  spaceship  to  get 
there  for  free.”  Murray’s  analysis  went  on  to  make  the 
rest  of  the  business  and  political  writers  look  like  ama¬ 
teurs. 

Lest  the  foregoing  appears  too  kind  and  gentle,  let’s 
have: 

•  More  probing  of  government  and  academic  economists 
on  the  business  recovery  debate.  If  we  covered  the  econ¬ 
omy  the  way  we  covered  the  draft  issue,  the  public  would 
be  far  better  served. 

•  More  interviews  with  voters;  not  the  man-in-the-street 
quick  quotes  but  meaningful  probing  of  how  families  are 
surviving. 

•  More  use  by  reporters  of  tv  satellites  for  picking  up 
what  the  candidates  and  the  local  media  are  saying  in  key 
areas  about  the  country.  Today’s  politicians  are  cam¬ 
paigning  and  buying  their  advertising  via  this  new  tech¬ 
nology.  C-Span  can  only  begin  to  cover  what  is  happen¬ 
ing  out  there. 

•  More  repetition  of  the  personality  profiles  and  com¬ 
plicated  issues  stories.  Down  with  that  city  room  bro¬ 
mide,  “Oh,  we’ve  had  that.” 

•  Less  poll-driven  horse-race  reporting  which  is  little 
more  than  the  triumph  of  logistics  over  thought. 

Above  all,  let  us  guard  against  grabbing  at  unsubstan¬ 
tiated  smear  stories  shoveled  into  the  media  marketplace 
by  the  sleaze  press.  Stick  by  your  own  standard  of  fact 
checking  before  pulling  the  trigger,  and  you  will  feel  bet¬ 
ter. 

P.S.  Why  did  it  take  this  news  junkie  so  many  years  to 
realize  that  the  Wall  Street  Journal  is  a  must-read,  espe¬ 
cially  by  editors.  Its  two  or  three  gems  a  day,  important 
stories,  surgically  de-worded,  tell  everything  we  need  to 
know.  The  rag  is  a  classic  example  of  quality  vs.  quan¬ 
tity  —  the  magic  of  strong  editing. 

(Winship,  former  editor  of  the  Boston  Glohe,  is 
chairman  of  the  Center  for  Foreign  Journalists  in  Res- 
ton,  Va.  His  column  appears  monthly.) 
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Fair  Housing  Act 

We  think  it  is  safe  to  say  that  when  Congress  passed  the  Fair 
Housing  Act  in  1988 it  did  not  intend  it  to  be  used  as  a  weapon  to  in¬ 
flict  massive  punitive  damages  against  violators  or  to  be  used  to 
force  a  violator,  accidental  or  intentional,  into  bankruptcy. 

That  is  exactly  what  is  happening  to  a  group  of  weekly  and  semi¬ 
weekly  newspapers  in  California. 

The  Fair  Housing  Council  brought  suit  against  Southern 
California  Community  Newspapers  after  one  of  its  31  papers  car¬ 
ried  an  “Adult  Pref.”  apartment  rental  classified  ad  two  years  ago. 
SCCN  offered  to  settle  the  suit  with  $50,000  in  free  advertising  to 
explain  the  law  to  a  wide  audience  but  it  was  turned  down.  That 
procedure  had  been  acceptable  to  housing  authorites  in  some  oth¬ 
er  states.  In  this  case  federal  attorneys  told  SCCN  it  would  take 
$400,000  to  settle  it,  plus  punitive  damages  and  payment  of  all  at¬ 
torney  fees  over  18  months. 

That  is  outrageous.  It  has  forced  the  publisher  to  file  a  Chapter 
1 1  bankruptcy  petition  to  protect  his  properties.  There  is  no  ques¬ 
tion  that  the  ad  appeared  and  it  was  in  violation  of  a  relatively  ob¬ 
scure  provision  of  the  law.  However,  the  penalty  demanded  far  ex¬ 
ceeds  anything  reasonable.  It  is  vindictive. 

Government  officials  would  do  better  to  make  every  effort  to 
explain  provisions  of  the  law  in  order  to  prevent  further  violations 
rather  than  try  to  put  out  of  business  every  newspaper,  large  or 
small,  that  inadvertently  may  violate  a  provision  of  which  it  was 
unaware. 

Smaii  but  significant  gains 

The  Newspaper  Association  of  America  reported  last  week 
(E&P  Sept.  18,  Page  43)  that  expenditures  for  advertising  in 
newspapers  in  the  second  quarter  of  the  year  were  $7,756  billion  or 
1%  over  the  same  period  in  1991.  Retail  revenue  was  up  0.9%,  rev¬ 
enue  fi^'om  national  advertising  was  up  1.87%,  and  classified  rev¬ 
enue  increased  by  1.1%. 

These  increases  are  significant  in  view  of  the  advertising  de¬ 
clines  in  the  last  two  years. 

Also  significant  are  the  monthly  linage  figures  published  by 
E&P  last  week  for  newspapers  in  93  cities  in  the  U nited  States  and 
Canada. 

Daily  and  Sunday  newspapers  in  49  of  those  cities  recorded  ad¬ 
vertising  gains  for  the  year-to-date  through  J uly,  which  would  in¬ 
dicate  that  the  upward  trend  is  continuing  in  the  third  quarter. 
More  than  half  of  the  newspapers  reported  continuing  increases  in 
classified  during  July. 

Daily  newspapers  lead  all  other  advertising  media  with  a  24% 
share  oftotal  U.S.  ad  expenditures,  according  to  N  A  A.  The  annual 
total  is  estimated  at  $30  billion,  which  is  $3  billion  more  than  all 
television  services  combined. 

Add  to  the  optimistic  upturn  in  advertising  volume  this  previ¬ 
ous  NAA  report  on  increased  readership:  In  1991  average  week¬ 
day  newspaper  readership  by  U.S.  adults  climbed  to  115  million 
from  1 13  million  the  previous  year. 

The  future  begins  to  look  a  little  brighter. 
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The  Oldest  Publishers  and  Advertisers 
Newspaper  in  America 
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Letters  to  the  Editor 


Overholser  never  called  editors  ‘wimps’ 


Don’t  blame 


By  now,  it  is  firmly  on  the  record 
that  Des  Moines  Register  editor 
Geneva  Overholser  attacked  editors 
as  “wimps”  in  a  talk  she  gave  in  Febru¬ 
ary. 

Listen  to  veteran  journalist  Jim  Bel¬ 
lows,  as  quoted  recently  in  Washing¬ 
ton  Journalism  Review.  “I  liked  what 
Geneva  Overholser  said  in  a  speech  . 

.  .  She  called  all  the  editors  wimps.” 

Listen  also  to  a  June  6  contributor 
to  your  letters  column;  “What  Over¬ 
holser  calls  ‘wimpy,’  many  of  us  call 
‘responsible.’  ”  Other  letter  writers 
also  have  attacked  her  for  the  “wimp” 
remark. 

Trouble  is,  she  never  made  it. 
Nowhere  in  her  talk  does  the  word  ap¬ 
pear.  Nor  does  it  appear  in  ftfeP’s  ac¬ 
count  of  the  talk  in  its  Feb.  22  issue. 

So  why  are  people  attributing  to  her 
an  expression  she  did  not  use? 

The  answer  is  that  they  are  putting 
E&P’s  word  in  her  mouth.  Here  is  the 
teaser  E&P  used  on  its  Feb  22  cover: 

Editor:  Many  newspapers  are 
wimps 

(See  Page  10) 

The  head  on  Page  10: 

Newspapers  are  wimps 

At  the  bottom  of  Page  10  readers 
were  advised,  (See  WIMPS  on  Page 
35).  The  head  on  the  jump,  of  course, 
was  Wimps. 

Given  all  that  talk  about  “wimps,” 
it  is  clear  where  people  got  the  idea 
that  that  is  what  Overholser  said. 

In  her  talk,  she  did  criticize  editors 
who  are  “timid,”  “fearful,”  “cautious” 
and  “prissy.”  Such  editors  might  be 
called  “wimps”  by  some.  It’ s  just  that 

NEWSPAPERDOM® 

50  years  ago  .  .  . 

The  White  House  reveals  that  Pres¬ 
ident  has  just  completed  a  two-week 
8,7 54-mile  inspection  trip  of  the  coun¬ 
try  without  any  publicity.  Three  news¬ 
men  from  INS,  UP  and  AP  accompa¬ 
nied  the  president  but  a  request  for 
complete  secrecy  was  observed  by  the 
nation’s  newspapers  and  radio  stations. 

Without  naming  names.  President 
Roosevelt  said  some  publishers  in¬ 
terfere  with  the  war  effort.  Criticism 
of  the  trip  broke  out  on  the  floor  of  the 
House  where  it  was  charged  “censor¬ 
ship  has  been  carried  beyond  the 
bounds  of  necessity.” 

From  Editor  &  Publisher 
Octobers,  1942 


Overholser  didn’ t.  It  ought  to  be  trou¬ 
bling  how  a  characterization  of  re¬ 
marks  can  be  so  transmuted,  complete 
with  attribution  and  quotation  marks, 
that  a  speaker  is  forever  misquoted. 

Gilbert  Cranberg 

(Cranberg,  former  editor  of  the 
Des  Moines  Register’s  editorial 
page,  is  George  H.  Gallup  Professor 
at  the  University  of  Iowa’s  School  of 
Journalism  and  Mass  Communica¬ 
tion.) 

Agents  of 
change? 

Re  the  article  on  the  conference  of 
minority  journalism,  it  would  seem 
most  of  the  attendees  consider  their 
roles  to  be  “agents  of  change”  (as  Lisa 
Chung  is  quoted  saying). 

“Agents  of  Change”  —  is  that  what 
journalism  is  all  about  today?  The 
journalist  does  not  report  the  news, 
the  journalist  is  dedicated  to  chang¬ 
ing  society.  Or  as  one  journalism  pro¬ 
fessor  says,  “Journalists  need  to  shuck 
their  old  ways  and  redefine  the  con¬ 
cept  of  news.” 

No  wonder  fewer  and  fewer  people 
read  the  daily  newspaper. 

Hugh  C.  Newton 


the  system 

The  education  system  is  not  to 
blame  for  the  lack  of  basic  English 
skills  maintained  by  journalism  stu¬ 
dents  (“Readin’,  writin’  an’ j-school,” 
Aug.  22).  Instead  it  is  the  students’ 
lack  of  motivation  to  read  newspa¬ 
pers,  learn  grammar  rules,  and  prac¬ 
tice  writing  that  has  left  them  defi¬ 
cient.  With  electronic  spell-checkers, 
and  computer  programs  that  can  find 
and  correct  the  mistakes  in  a  compo¬ 
sition,  no  one  needs  to  think. 

However,  there  are  enthusiastic,  as¬ 
piring  journalists  who  do  read  the  New 
York  Times,  who  revise  their  own  pa¬ 
pers,  and  who  learn  the  proper  way  to 
write  a  lead  sentence  and  formulate  a 
story.  Do  not  give  up  hope  on  the  next 
generation  of  writers;  we  are  trying, 
making  mistakes,  and  learning. 

Rebecca  Cohen 

Clarification 

In  an  Aug.  29  E&P  article,  James 
Myers  of  Standard  Rate  and  Data  Ser¬ 
vice  was  quoted  as  saying  the  News¬ 
paper  Association  of  America  is  work¬ 
ing  with  SRDS  to  develop  standard¬ 
ized  rates  and  sizes  for  newspapers. 

James  Donahue  of  NAA  contacted 
E&P  to  say  his  organization  is  “not 
now  working  with  SRDS  on  any  stan¬ 
dardization  projects  as  stated  in  the 
Aug.  29  issue.” 
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In  1992  alone,  newspapers  have  spent  in  excess  of 


on  capital  expenditures.  Much  of  that  money  has  been 
directed  to  the  expansion  of  existing  plants  as  well  as  to 
the  construction  of  new  facilities. 

special  pullout  section  in  the  November  7,  issue  of  Editor  &  Publisher  will  focus  on  both 
recently  constructed  newspaper  plants  and  those  still  on  the  drawing  board.  We  will  talk 
to  publishers  and  production  executives  to  find  out  what  goes  into  the  decision  as  to  whether 
to  build  a  new  plant  or  to  expand  the  current  one.  You  will  find  out  who  they  called  upon  for  adWce. 
what  problems  or  surprises  they  encountered  and  how  solutions  were  reached. 

/  ,  will  interview  newspaper  personnel,  architects,  builders  and  equipment  vendors  to 

(  find  out  what  part  they  played  in  making  the  future  of  newspapers  happen.  Find 

out  how  a  site  was  selected,  what  kind  of  financing  was  required,  what  unusual 
requirements  newspapers  had.  what  equipment  requirements  there  were,  and  what  legal,  environmental 
and  political  considerations  there  are. 

tell  the  industry  your  success  story,  there  is  no  better  place  to  advertise  than  in  the  pages 
of  Editor  &  Publisher.  Let  our  more  than  83,000  readers  know  what  role  you  play  in° 
developing  and  improving  newspaper  plants.  If  you  are  a  newspaper,  tell  other  newspapers 
what  benefits  you  have  reaped  by  changing  your  plant.  If  you  are  one  of  the  many  companies  who 
aided  in  improving  newspaper  plants,  tell  the  newspaper  professionals  how  you  helped  and  who  you 
helped.  Making  the  decision  to  expand  or  build  a  new  plant  is  a  very  important  and  costly  one.  Show 
the  newspaper  world  how  to  do  it  in  the  most  beneficial  way  possible!  - 

place  your  advertisement  in  this  special  section,  call  your  local  sales  representative  or 
Stev'^e  Townsley  at  (212)  675-4380  today!  Remember,  the  longer  you  wait  to  advertise,  the 
longer  you  are  going  to  have  to  wait  to  show  any  profits! 
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Controversial  agreement  to  view  the  news 

Reporters  sign  pact  with  Ciinton  adversary  before  they  are 
permitted  to  view  oid  ietters  aiiuding  to  his  draft  history 


By  Tony  Case 

To  sign,  or  not  to  sign? 

That  is  the  question  several  re¬ 
porters  from  prominent  news  organi¬ 
zations  had  to  ask  themselves  in  re¬ 
gard  to  an  agreement  allowing  them 
a  peek  at  letters  penned  by  Cliff  Jack- 
son,  an  outspoken  adversary  of  Demo¬ 
cratic  presidential  contender,  Arkan¬ 
sas  Gov.  Bill  Clinton. 

Jackson,  a  Little  Rock  lawyer,  pro¬ 
vided  journalists  with  excerpts  of  let¬ 
ters  he  wrote  while  he  and  Clinton 
were  students  at  Oxford  University 
that,  he  says,  show  Clinton  avoided 
the  draft  during  the  Vietnam  War. 

Clinton  has  been  targeted  by  the 
Republican  campaign  for  his  lack  of 
military  service,  and  for  failing  to 
come  clean  on  his  draft  status.  The 
matter  has  been  a  pervasive  issue  in 
the  presidential  race,  but  an  especially 
hot  topic  in  recent  weeks  as  Election 
Day  draws  near. 

In  a  written  statement,  Jackson  ver¬ 
ified  that  the  typewritten  excerpts  he 
supplied  were  “true,  accurate  and 
complete  extracts  of  references  in  said 
letters  to  my  efforts  in  the  summer  of 
1969  to  assist  Bill  Clinton  in  killing 
his  draft  notice,  avoiding  reporting  on 
his  scheduled  (but  postponed)  induc¬ 
tion  date,  and  arranging  what  I  be¬ 
lieved  at  the  time  to  be  an  honorable 
alternative  means  for  him  to  discharge 
his  military  duty  to  his  country.” 

Representatives  of  five  news  orga¬ 
nizations  signed  on  for  a  look  at  the 
letters;  the  Arkansas  Democrat- 
Gazette  in  Little  Rock,  the  Associated 
Press,  the  Atlanta  Journal  and  Con¬ 
stitution,  the  Vew  York  Times  and  U.S. 
News  cfe  World  Report. 

By  signing  the  agreement,  reporters 
certified  that  they  had  examined  the 
actual  letters  and  compared  them  with 
Jackson’s  typewritten  version,  there¬ 
fore  vouching  that  “relevant  passages 
have  been  accurately  and  completely 
extracted.”  The  pact  did  not  call  on 
them  to  attest  to  the  veracity  or 


Cliff  Jackson 


the  authenticity  of  the  letters. 

Jackson  also  asked  the  journalists 
to  hold  off  on  writing  about  the  let¬ 
ters  until  after  the  Los  Angeles  Times 
had  published  its  story. 

Several  of  the  news  organizations 
went  ahead  and  ran  the  excerpts,  how¬ 


Looking  for  news 

Arkansas  Democrat-Gazette  man¬ 
aging  editor  Bob  Lutgen  explained 
the  reason  he  wanted  a  look  at  the  ex¬ 
cerpts:  news. 

“We  were  hoping  there  would  be 
additional  names  in  the  excerpts  so 
that  we  could  chase  down  other 
leads,”  he  said.  “As  it  turned  out,  most 
of  the  information  had  already  been 
published.” 

One  week  after  Clinton  announced 
his  candidacy,  Lutgen  noted,  the 
Democrat-Gazette  completed  a  lengthy 
investigation  into  the  governor’s  draft 
record. 

During  that  investigation,  many  in¬ 
dividuals  with  information  about 
Clinton’s  draft  history  refused  to  co¬ 
operate.  Some  have  since  surfaced, 
but  “most  of  the  people  now  singing 
their  tunes  would  not  say  anything  in 
October  of  last  year,”  Lutgen  said. 

Jackson  was  not  approached  for  the 
October  story.  Nonetheless,  he  “ob¬ 
viously  had  information  for  the  last 
22  years,  and  hadn’t  used  it  until 
now,”  the  editor  observed. 

The  Democrat-Gazette  has  kept  an 


By  signing  the  agreement,  reporters  certified  that 
they  had  examined  the  actual  letters  and  compared 
them  with  Jackson’s  typewritten  version . . . 


ever.  They  pointed  out  that  Jackson 
read  from  the  letters  on  Larry  King’s 
nationally  televised  CNN  program. 

Jackson’s  relationship  with  the 
Times  dates  back  to  last  spring  when 
he  provided  the  newspaper  with  other 
letters  pertaining  to  Clinton’ s  alleged 
draft  dodging.  The  Times  ran  a  Page 
One  article  featuring  excerpts  from 
the  letters,  which,  for  the  first  time, 
disclosed  that  Clinton  had  been 
drafted  in  the  spring  of  1969.  The  story 
was  picked  up  by  print  and  electronic 
news  organizations  everywhere. 


eye  on  the  Clinton-Jackson  battle 
since  the  beginning  of  this  year,  Lut¬ 
gen  said,  and  it  is  a  “strange,  strange 
story  for  us.” 

Although  he  once  was  a  close  friend 
of  Clinton,  Jackson  eventually  be¬ 
came  estranged  from  the  governor  and 
emerged  as  one  of  his  most  vocal  de¬ 
tractors — and  those,  Jackson  himself 
pointed  out,  are  a  scarce  breed  in 
Arkansas. 

The  New  York  Times  agreed  to 
Jackson’s  terms  only  to  obtain  infor- 

(See  AGREEMENT  on  page  8) 


Agreement 

(Continued  from  page  7) 


mation,  according  to  spokesman 
William  K.  Adler.  Times  reporter 
Michael  Kelly  “did  not  believe  that 
signing  the  agreement  undermined  the 
journalistic  process,”  Adler  said.  “It 
was  simply  an  acknowledgement  of 
the  receipt  of  information.” 

Meanwhile,  Associated  Press 
spokeswoman  Wendell  Wood  Collins 
said  that,  “In  hindsight,  the  AP  would 
not  have  signed  an  affidavit  in  con¬ 
nection  with  news  gathering.  We 
don’t  sign  affidavits.” 

A1  May  of  the  Atlanta  Journal  and 
Constitution  wanted  to  see  the  letters 
“to  satisfy  my  own  mind  as  to  the  cre¬ 
dence  to  this  guy’s  story,  whether  we 
printed  them  or  not.” 

Signing  his  name  to  the  agreement 
was  “relatively  harmless,”  he  related, 
since  by  doing  so  he  was  merely  con¬ 
firming  that  the  excerpts  had  been  ac¬ 
curately  transcribed. 

U.S.  News  &  World  Report  assis¬ 
tant  managing  editor  Lee  Rainie  said 
Jackson  had  claimed  to  have  “infor¬ 
mation  related  to  quite  an  important 
subject  taking  place  in  the  presiden¬ 


tial  campaign,  and  it  was  better  to  see 
what  he  had  and  help  orient  our  news 
coverage  accordingly”  than  to  “be  at 
a  competitive  disadvantage  with  other 
news  organizations.” 

The  letters  “did  not  provide  terri¬ 
bly  revealing  or  damaging  informa¬ 
tion  about  Clinton,  so  we  did  not  feel 
they  were  worth  a  lot  of  attention,”  he 
added. 

However,  the  magazine  did  quote 
Jackson  in  a  story  about  Clinton  and 
the  draft,  which  was  “useful  in  the 
context  of  knowing  what  the  basic  is¬ 
sues  were.  It  was  clear  that  Jackson 
was  making  charges  to  lots  of  news 
organizations,  so  it  was  helpful  at  that 
level.” 

No  deal 

Among  the  organizations  to  reject 
Jackson’s  offer  were  the  Washington 
Post  and  the  Wall  Street  Journal. 

The  Post’ s  Dan  Balz  refused  to  sign 
the  agreement,  and  related  that  had  he 
done  so  he  would  have  been  vouch¬ 
ing  for  the  legitimacy  of  Jackson’s 
documents. 

Without  looking  at  Jackson’s  let¬ 
ters — uncensored — there  was  no  way 


of  knowing  whether  or  not  the  ex¬ 
cerpts  were  truly  the  “relevant  pas¬ 
sages,”  Balz  said,  and  he  was  not  will¬ 
ing  to  sign  what  he  termed  a  “carte 
blanche  affidavit.” 

Furthermore,  the  reporter  did  not 
feel  comfortable  with  the  embargo 
agreement. 

“News  embargoes  are  fine,  in  gen¬ 
eral,  if  they  affect  all  news  organiza¬ 
tions  equally,”  he  said.  “Embargoes 
are  useful  if  there  is  a  huge  amount  of 
information  to  digest;  it  is  valuable  to 
have  a  day  or  so  to  do  that,  and  ev¬ 
erybody  knows  they  ’  re  under  the  same 
limits. 

“Other  embargoes  are  put  out  to  ma¬ 
nipulate  news,  and  I  don’t  like  those. 
Jackson’s  was  not  an  embargo:  He 
wanted  to  give  one  news  organization 
an  advantage  over  all  other  news  or¬ 
ganizations.” 

Jeffrey  H.  Birnbaum  of  the  Wall 
Street  Journal,  who  wrote  about  Jack¬ 
son’s  agreement  in  a  news  story,  said 
that  he  would  not  vouch  for  the  rele¬ 
vance  of  the  excerpts,  either,  or  agree 
to  sit  on  the  story  until  the  Los  Ange¬ 
les  Times  piece  ran. 

“I  didn’t  want  to  put  the  Journal  in 
a  position  in  regard  to  Jackson  versus 
Clinton,”  he  said.  “I  wouldn’t  want  to 
do  this  for  a  Clinton  advocate,  either. 


I  am  a  representative  of  the  Wall  Street 
Journal,  not  an  advocate  for  anybody, 
and  I  take  that  responsibility  extremely 
seriously.  I  would  think,  not  twice  but 
many,  many  times  before  I  signed  my 
name”  to  such  an  agreement. 

Weird  reaction 

Jackson  called  the  news  organiza¬ 
tions’  reaction  to  the  agreement 
“weird,  because  a  lot  of  these  people 
I’ve  been  working  with  all  along.” 

Last  spring,  when  he  offered  the 
first  batch  of  letters  to  the  Los  Ange¬ 
les  Times,  Jackson  also  approached 
the  Wall  Street  Journal  and  the  Wash¬ 
ington  Post.  The  Journal’s  Birnbaum 
told  him  the  letters  were  “not  signif¬ 
icant,”  according  to  Jackson,  and  a 
contact  at  the  Post  did  not  return  his 
phone  calls. 

Later,  when  Jackson  had  dinner 
with  another  Post  news  employee,  she 
“chewed  me  out  because  I  did  not  give 
her  the  letters,”  he  related. 

Jackson  said  he  has  never  worked 
for  or  contributed  money  to  a  politi¬ 
cal  opponent  of  Clinton — although 
two  years  ago  he  helped  create  the  Al¬ 
liance  for  the  Rebirth  of  an  Indepen¬ 


dent  American  Spirit  (ARIAS),  which 
has  vociferously  targeted  Clinton. 
Nonetheless,  in  the  media  he  has 
found  a  very  powerful  and  effective 
weapon  to  attack  his  former  friend. 

Jackson’s  initial  dealings  with  the 
Los  Angeles  Times  marked  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  a  relationship  with  the 
press  that  has  stretched  over  the  last 
six  months.  He  has  been  quoted  in 
news  articles,  has  appeared  on  Larry 
King’s  program,  and  with  this  latest 
development  has  begun  entering  into 
agreements  with  some  of  the  coun¬ 
try’s  most  powerful  news  operations. 

His  has  been  a  familiar  face  along 
the  Clinton  campaign  trail.  As  A1  May 
of  the  Atlanta  papers  pointed  out, 
many  reporters  covering  Clinton  have 
had  contact  with  J ackson,  and  many — 
May  included — have  conducted  long, 
face-to-face  interviews  with  the  at¬ 
torney. 

Los  Angeles  Times  reporter  Wil¬ 
liam  C.  Remple  may  have  discovered 
Jackson  while  in  Arkansas  research¬ 
ing  Clinton’s  background,  but  now 
everybody,  it  seems,  wants  a  piece  of 
him. 

Jackson  has  even  joined  the  ranks 
of  newspaper  people,  trying  his  hand 
at  column  writing. 

In  a  recent  piece  for  the  Democrat- 
Gazette,  he  wrote  about  being  “sucked 
into  the  maelstrom  of  the  draft  con¬ 
troversy  surrounding  Bill  Clinton.” 

While  he  was  distressed  over  the 
decision  to  “break  the  silence,”  Jack- 
son  wrote,  addressing  Clinton,  “  .  .  . 
we  are  talking  about  electing  you  to 
the  high  office  of  president,  where 
one  must  by  necessity  lead  by  force 
of  moral  suasion,  where  one  must  be 
the  exemplar,  for  our  children  and 
ourselves,  of  all  that  is  right  and  hon¬ 
est  and  decent  about  America. 

“When  measured  by  the  universally 
accepted  rules  of  conduct  and  values 
cherished  ...  by  millions  and  mil¬ 
lions  of  ordinary,  decent  citizens  .  .  . 
I  find  you — and  I  say  this  sadly — 
lacking.” 

Despite  his  relationships  with  jour¬ 
nalists,  Jackson  said  he  had  never 
asked  reporters  to  vouch  for  the  truth¬ 
fulness  of  the  letters,  which  he  did 
himself  when  he  signed  the  statement. 

He  also  did  not  approach  the  afore¬ 
mentioned  news  organizations,  he 
said.  In  fact,  they  contacted  him  after 
they  caught  wind  of  his  latest  negoti¬ 
ations  with  the  Los  Angeles  Times. 

As  for  the  Jackson-Times  relation¬ 
ship,  Remple,  who  had  interviewed 
Jackson  about  many  topics  even  be¬ 
fore  the  draft  issue  surfaced,  noted, 
“Cliff  was  one  of  the  on-the-record 
Critics,  so  he  was  easy  to  find.  He  did 
not  come  to  us  trying  to  hawk  a  story, 

(See  AGREEMENT  on  page  35) 


The  Post’s  Dan  Balz  refused  to  sign  the  agreement, 
and  related  that  had  he  done  so  he  would  have  been 
vouching  for  the  legitimacy  of  Jackson’s  documents. 
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Wirs  sentenced  to  time  served 

Self-proclaimed  publisher  will  locate  in  New  York 


By  Mark  Fitzgerald 

Peter  Wirs  was  scheduled  to  be  re¬ 
leased  from  jail  Sept.  30  after  a 
county  judge  sentenced  him  to  four 
to  23  months  on  a  $25,000  bad  check 
charge  arising  from  his  fanciful  ef¬ 
forts  to  publish  two  daily  newspapers 
in  York,  Pa. 

York  County  President  Judge 
Joseph  E.  Erb  approved  Wirs  release 
since  the  self-proclaimed  publisher 
has  been  held  in  prison  —  first  in  New 
York  City’ s  Rikers  Island  and  later  in 
York  County  Jail  —  since  Feb.  10. 

Erb  ordered  Wirs  to  pay  court  costs 
and  $25,000  in  restitution  to  the 
Gaithersburg,  Md.,  printer  who  pro¬ 
duced  80,000  sets  of  an  elaborate  sub¬ 
scription  offer  for  Wirs’  two  non-ex¬ 
istent  York  dailies. 

The  Sept.  28  sentencing  —  as  re¬ 
ported  by  Jerry  L.  Gleason,  a  staff 
writer  in  the  York  bureau  of  the  Har¬ 
risburg  Patriot-News  —  had  all  the 
earmarks  of  Wirs’  misadventures  in 
publishing. 

Wirs’  public  defendertoldthejudge 
that  Wirs  “has  no  assets  at  all,”  re¬ 
ported  Gleason.  Wirs,  however,  quick¬ 
ly  interjected  that  his  Poor  Richards 
Corp.  “just  had  its  first  year  of  prof¬ 
itability,”  a  period  when  Wirs  was  ei¬ 
ther  in  jail  or  being  sought  on  a  fugi¬ 
tive  warrant. 

“I  have  full  confidence  retribution 
will  be  made,”  Wirs  said. 

Appearing  in  the  court  bearded  and 
using  crutches,  the  37-year-old  Wirs 
asked  that  supervision  of  his  19 
months  of  probation  be  transferred  to 
New  York  City.  The  request  was  ap¬ 
proved. 

Gleason  reported  that  Wirs  had  not 
obtained  a  psychiatric  evaluation  as 
ordered  in  a  previous  conviction  for 
bad  checks  {E&P,  April  6,  1991). 

Wirs  also  refused  to  participate  in 
a  psychiatric  evaluation  during  his 
confinement  in  York.  He  said  his  re¬ 
fusal  was  based  on  the  advice  of  his 
“federal  public  defender.” 

Wirs  had  vigorously  —  and  char¬ 
acteristically  —  fought  extradition  to 
Pennsylvania  after  his  February  ar¬ 
rest  in  New  York  by  filing  a  volumi¬ 
nous,  1 06-page,  habeous  corpus  writ. 
For  equally  obscure  reasons,  Wirs  had 
tried  to  delay  his  sentencing,  saying 
that  he  wanted  to  be  represented  by 
his  “New  York  attorney.” 

At  the  beginning  of  the  Sept.  28  sen¬ 


Peter  Wirs 


tencing  hearing,  Wirs  repeated  the  ar¬ 
gument,  but  Judge  Erb  decided  to  go 
ahead  with  a  county  public  defender 
representing  Wirs. 

Wirs  did  not  indicate  where  he 
would  live  in  the  New  York  City  area. 

Since  1988  Wirs  periodically  cap- 


Chicago  now  has  its  own  “home¬ 
less”  newspaper. 

Streetwise,  a  monthly  tabloid,  was 
launched  late  August  with  a  20-page 
edition  labeled  simply  “Summer.” 

Like  similar  ventures  in  New  York 
and  San  Francisco,  Streetwise  is  in¬ 
tended  to  help  its  homeless  vendors 
become  economically  self-sufficient. 

Each  vendor  is  provided  first  with 
10  free  papers  to  sell  for  $1  each.  The 
vendor  can  keep  the  $10  or  reinvest 
earnings,  buying  extra  copies  at  a 
quarter  apiece  and  realizing  profits  of 
750  per  copy. 

Vendors,  who  are  recruited  from 
homeless  shelters,  sign  a  code  of  con¬ 
duct  promising  not  to  sell  the  paper 
while  drinking  or  high  or  to  sell  in  an 
aggressive  manner. 

Streetwise  is  published  by  the  non¬ 
profit  corporation  People  Ending 
Hunger  Inc.,  and  is  produced  by  a  vol¬ 
unteer  staff  headed  by  editor  in  chief 
Casey  Covganka,  a  former  Chicago 
Tribune  sales  representative. 

The  first  issue  contained  a  mix  of 
articles  about  the  environment,  health 
and  the  arts.  A  two-page  section  called 
KidWise  featured  science  and  envi¬ 
ronmental  articles. 


tured  newspaper  industry  attention 
with  media  schemes  that  seemed  to 
grow  ever  more  disconnected  from 
reality. 

He  first  vowed  to  buy  United  Press 
International  and  triple  its  size. 

When  he  came  to  York  in  late  1989, 
he  said  he  wanted  to  buy  the  York 
Daily  Record  to  prevent  a  planned 
joint  operating  agreement  with  the 
competing  York  Dispatch.  When  the 
JOA  was  given  government  approval 
in  1990,  Wirs  then  launched  plans  for 
two  new  competing  dailies,  giving 
the  tiny  York  market  four  news¬ 
papers. 

Even  as  the  York  enterprise  was 
collapsing  amid  accusations  of  bad 
checks,  bad  debts  and  bad  faith,  Wirs 
was  flying  to  the  small  town  of 
Carthage,  Texas,  to  create  two  daily 
newspapers  and  a  nationwide  media 
industry  trade  journal  from  two 
weeklies  with  a  combined  circula¬ 
tion  of  13,000. 

Wirs  was  later  convicted  of  pass¬ 
ing  a  bad  check  for  that  charter  flight. 


A  statement  of  the  newspaper’ s  ed¬ 
itorial  mission  emphasized  the  envi¬ 
ronmental  bent,  saying  one  goal  was 
“to  promote  and  support  our  belief  in 
the  interconnectedness  and  interde¬ 
pendence  of  all  living  things.” 

Streetwise  is  located  at  372  W.  On¬ 
tario,  Suite  301,  Chicago  60620; 
phone (3 12) 440- 11 98. 

The  Whale  goes  daily 

The  Whale,  a  twice-weekly  news¬ 
paper  in  Sussex  County,  Del.,  will  be¬ 
gin  publishing  daily. 

The  newspaper  is  owned  by  Inde¬ 
pendent  Newspapers  Inc.,  which  also 
owns  the  Delaware  State  News  in 
Dover. 

The  Daily  Whale  will  publish  six 
days  a  week.  On  Sundays,  it  will  be 
called  the  Delaware  State  News  and 
Daily  Whale  —  a  joint  publication 
with  the  State  News. 

INI’s  other  Delaware  newspapers 
are  the  Sussex  Post  in  Millsboro,  the 
Delaware  Business  Review  in  Wil¬ 
mington,  and  the  Greater  Dover  Con¬ 
sumer’s  Weekly  in  Dover. 

—  AP 


Homeless  paper  launched  in  Chicago 
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Busy  agenda  ahead  for  NNA 

New  chief  executive  of  the  National  Newspaper  Association 
discusses  the  organization’s  three  immediate  objectives 


By  M.L.  Stein 

Tonda  F.  Rush,  the  new  chief  ex¬ 
ecutive  officer  of  the  National  News¬ 
paper  Association,  has  a  busy  agenda 
for  the  coming  months  but  three  ob¬ 
jectives  are  particularly  on  her  mind: 
fighting  a  myriad  of  growing  gov¬ 
ernmental  battles,  improving  com¬ 
munication  with  NNA  membership, 
and  creating  a  more  solid  liaison  with 
journalism  schools. 

“The  board  has  terrific  direction 
now  and  my  charge  is  to  accelerate 
it,”  she  said  during  an  interview  with 
£<iPatNNA’s  107th  annual  conven¬ 
tion  in  San  Diego. 

“We  want  to  broaden  our  program 
so  we  can  continue  to  carry  on  the 
high-level  government  relations 
we’ve  always  had,  but  also  take  a  hard 
look  at  the  concerns  our  members  have 
with  advertising  taxes,  the  Bell  com¬ 
panies,  postal  affairs,  and  80  other 
subjects,”  she  continued. 

Among  them.  Rush  said,  are  prob¬ 
lems  with  independent  contractors 
and  creating  better  relations  with 
members  of  Congress. 

Rush,  who  has  degrees  in  journal¬ 
ism  and  law  and  has  worked  for  small 
and  medium-sized  weeklies  and 
dailies,  comes  well  equipped  for  her 


Tonda  Rush 


to  regulate  the  Bell  companies’  in¬ 
formation  services.  Rush  believes  the 
Washington-based  NNA  office  must 
work  more  effectively  with  Congress. 

“Within  Congress  there  is  an  un¬ 
derlying  aggravation  with  newspa¬ 
pers,”  she  observed.  “You  don’t  have 
to  walk  very  far  around  the  capital  to 
find  lots  of  people  who  just  don’ t  feel 


“Within  Congress,  there  is  an  underlying  aggravation 
with  newspapers.  You  don’t  have  to  walk  very  far 
around  the  capital  to  find  lots  of  people  who  just  don’t 
feel  good  about  us... .” 


position.  She  knows  her  way  around 
the  halls  of  Congress  and  federal  agen¬ 
cies  from  her  nine  years  in  legal,  gov¬ 
ernment  affairs  and  business  devel¬ 
opment  at  the  American  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association.  She  joined 
NNA  in  May,  leaving  ANPA  as  vice 
president  of  industry  affairs. 

Prior  to  that,  she  was  director  of  the 
Freedom  of  Information  Center  at  the 
Reporters  Committee  for  Freedom  of 
the  Press  in  Washington.  Her  last 
newspaper  job  was  as  a  reporter  for 
the  Lawrence  (Kan.)  Daily  Journal- 
World. 

With  such  issues  on  the  fire  as 
postal  rates  and  Rep.  Jack  Brooks’  bill 


good  about  us.  This  surfaces  in  many 
ways.” 

Rush  attributed  this  feeling  in  part 
to  the  fact  that  journalists  cover 
Congress  and  its  members  do  not  al-. 
ways  like  the  coverage. 

“We  are  covering  them  today  in 
way  s  we  never  covered  them  before,” 
she  continued,  “but  we  write  a  story 
and  leave  while  they  are  still  there 
with  the  problem.  So  we  have  an  obli¬ 
gation  to  understand  fully  what  they 
are  up  against.” 

Rush,  who  is  a  graduate  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Kansas  Law  School  and  is 
licensed  to  practice  in  that  state  and 
before  the  Supreme  Court,  suggested 


that  relations  with  Congress  might  be 
improved  in  the  same  way  that  bar- 
bench-press  committees  in  some 
states  eased  conflicts  between  re¬ 
porters  and  the  courts. 

“Why  don’t  we  sit  down  with  them 
[congressmen]?”  she  asked. 

Operationally,  Rush  wants  to  es¬ 
tablish  closer  communication  be¬ 
tween  NNA’s  4,300  members  and 
NNA  headquarters  as  well  as  its  sub¬ 
sidiary,  American  Newspaper  Rep¬ 
resentatives  (ANR),  an  advertising 
and  marketing  association  based  in 
Minneapolis. 

The  NNA  chief  executive  said  the 
organization’s  data  bases  will  be  re¬ 
designed  to  develop  a  system  of  “one 
order,  one  bill”  for  advertising. 

In  addition,  she  went  on,  plans  are 
afoot  to  obtain  proprietary  software 
for  NNA’s  computer  system  to  forge 
a  direct  link  with  members.  A  step  in 
that  direction  was  taken  at  the  NAA 
convention  when  for  the  first  time, 
according  to  Rush,  state  press  asso¬ 
ciation  managers  and  presidents  met 
with  NNA  board  members  to  talk 
about  what  is  happening  at  the  state 
level. 

“It  was  a  very  interesting  discus¬ 
sion  and  such  meetings  will  con¬ 
tinue,”  she  promised. 

Rush,  who  teaches  journalism  part 
time  at  the  University  of  Maryland, 
also  is  seeking  a  closer  bond  between 
NNA  members  and  college  journal¬ 
ism  programs.  She  expressed  dismay 
over  what  she  said  is  a  trend  by  jour¬ 
nalism  majors  away  from  print  and 
toward  public  relations. 

This  is  a  matter  of  concern,  she  said, 
because  the  community  dailies  and 
weeklies  which  mainly  comprise 
NNA  membership  traditionally  have 
been  the  starting  places  for  journal¬ 
ism  graduates. 

“Our  biggest  problem  with  j- 
schools  is  that  we  are  not  promoting 
ourselves  enough,”  Rush  remarked. 
“If  we’re  not  visible,  they  don’t  see 
us  and  don’t  know  the  opportunity  is 
there.  My  experience  with  college 
professors  is  that  they  are  perfectly 
willing  to  be  a  conduit  between  us  and 
the  students  if  they  can  find  a  way  to 
do  it.” 

A  tighter  relationship  between  j- 
( See  AGENDA  on  page  35 ) 
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Price  war 

Chicago  Sun-Times  iaunches  promotion  campaign  after  rivai 
Chicago  Tribune  hikes  singie-copy  cover  price;  Tribune  fights  back 


Chicago  Tribune  price  has  increased 
. .  .  butonlybyS^  to  subscribers.  Yes, 
you  can  pay  less  for  a  daily  newspa¬ 
per,  but  with  the  Chicago  Tribune 
you’ll  get  what  you  pay  for.” 

Baltimore  Sun 
offers  new 
zoned  editions 


By  Mark  Fitzgerald 

With  its  daily  cover  price  still  350, 
the  Chicago  Sun-Times  is  launching 
an  aggressive  promotion  against  its 
more  expensive  rival. 

In  print,  radio  and  tv  ads,  the  Sun- 
Times  is  hammering  the  Tribune  for 
increasing  its  daily  cover  price  from 
350  to  500 .  The  T ribune  increase  went 
into  effect  Sept.  28. 

“Budget  cuts.  Plant  closings.  Mass 
layoffs,”  one  radio  spot  goes.  “With 
news  like  this,  how  can  a  paper  raise 
its  price  over  42%?  Maybe  it’s  time 
to  choose  one  that’s  sensitive  to  the 
issues.  The  Chicago  Sun-Times.  Still 
only  350.  Smart  choice.” 

The  tabloid  has  placed  stickers  on 
all  its  newsracks  announcing,  “Still 
350  daily,”  and  is  selling  T-shirts 
with  the  slogan,  “Hell,  no.  We  won’t 
go.” 

Sun-Times  publisher  Sam  S.  Mc- 
Keel  says  the  paper  can  resist  a  price 
rise  since  it  has  already  “taken  tough 
steps  to  survive  this  recession. 

“At  the  same  time,”  he  added,  “we 
have  steadily  enhanced  the  news  and 
feature  product  that  our  readers  re¬ 
ceive  each  morning  —  all  for  350. 
Since  we  can  continue  to  make  those 
product  improvements  and  meet  our 
business  objectives  at  the  350,  we’re 
going  to  maintain  that  price  for  the 
foreseeable  future.” 

In  an  interview,  McKeel  said  the 
paper  intends  to  keep  the  present  cover 
price  for  “at  least  a  year.” 

Sun-Times  officials  say  they  hope 
the  price  disparity  will  encourage 
Chicagoans  to  take  a  new  look  at  the 
revamped  tabloid. 

In  recent  months,  the  newspaper  in¬ 
troduced  two  weekly  pull-out  sec¬ 
tions:  MedLife,  which  focuses  on 
health  issues,  and  A  UTOTimes,  a  con¬ 
sumer-oriented  car  feature. 

It  added  Bill  Zwicker  to  a  roster  of 
gossip  columnists  that  includes  Irv 
Kupcinet  and  Michael  Sneed. 

Graphics  have  been  improved,  and 
the  paper  is  making  better  use  of  large 
dramatic  pictures.  To  jazz  up  head¬ 
lines,  the  Sun-Times  even  went  to  an 
“up”  style  with  capitalized  first  let¬ 
ters  of  every  word. 

The  paper  is  also  expanding  its  sub¬ 
urban  coverage,  McKeel  said. 

“We  think  circulation  will  go  up 


Har  Our  Headers;  No  Price  Increase 


When  the  Chicago  Tribune 
raised  its  cover  price  to  500,  the 
Chicago  Sun-Times  zapped  its 
competitor  with  a  front-page  story 
above  the  masthead  that  pro¬ 
claimed,  “For  Our  Readers:  No 
Price  Increase.” 


and  share  will  improve”  with  the  lower 
price,  McKeel  said. 

At  the  same  time,  the  paper  is  con¬ 
tinuing  other  promotions. 

In  cooperation  with  the  Illinois  Lot¬ 
tery,  it  offers  a  “Second  Chance  Lotto” 
that  provides  a  second  set  of  winning 
numbers  in  addition  to  the  official 
twice-weekly  game. 

The  paper  also  reports  good  re¬ 
sponse  to  its  newest  game,  a  raffle  tied 
to  the  outcome  of  each  week’s  Chi¬ 
cago  Bears  football  game. 

However,  on  the  350  promotion, 
the  Chicago  Tribune  is  crying  foul. 

In  a  statement,  the  Tribune  noted 
that  the  500  cover  price  increase  af¬ 
fects  only  single-copy  sales,  which 
account  for  about  a  third  of  the  pa¬ 
per’s  circulation. 

Daily  home-delivery  price  will  in¬ 
crease  just  50  to  400,  an  increase  of 
8.6%,  the  Tribune  noted. 

“The  Sun-Times  communications 
have  caused  confusion  by  carefully 
omitting  any  reference  to  a  modest 
five-cent  increase  for  home-delivery 
subscribers  who  represent  two-thirds 
of  Chicago  Tribune  readers,”  the 
statement  said. 

In  house  ads  running  in  recent  days, 
the  Tribune  says,  “Yes!  The  daily 


By  Debra  Gersh 

The  Baltimore  Sun  has  begun  three 
specially  zoned  editions  of  the  news¬ 
paper,  with  a  total  of  eight  planned 
for  surrounding  counties. 

At  a  press  conference  announcing 
the  new  editions,  publisher  Michael 
Davies  explained  that  “Each  edition 
will  be  a  comprehensive  paper,  built 
around  extensive  news  reports  from 
individual  neighborhoods.” 

The  paper  still  will  have  the  same 
volume  of  national,  international  and 
regional  news,  but  the  zoned  editions 
also  will  feature  an  increase  of  one  to 
three  pages  for  high  school  and  neigh¬ 
borhood  sports,  localized  editorials, 
local  television  listings,  local  classi¬ 
fied  ads  Sunday  through  Friday,  com¬ 
munity  events  listings  and  detailed 
news  reports  about  each  area. 

The  first  three  counties  covered  by 
this  new  plan  are  Anne  Arundel, 
Howard  and  Carroll,  with  sections  for 
the  city  and  county  of  Baltimore  and 
Harford  County  to  be  considered  for 
1993. 

In  addition  to  increasing  local  cov¬ 
erage,  the  Sun  has  given  more  auton¬ 
omy  to  its  reconfigured  bureaus,  each 
of  which  is  run  by  an  associate  pub¬ 
lisher  responsible  for  managing  the 
office,  handling  civic  affairs  and 
meeting  goals  in  news,  advertising 
and  circulation. 

Start-up  of  the  paper’s  new  $200- 
million  printing  plant  at  Sun  Park  has 
made  this  project  possible,  Davies 
noted.  The  375,748  square-foot  build¬ 
ing  currently  houses  three  Goss  Col- 
orliner  presses,  with  plans  for  instal¬ 
lation  of  a  fourth. 

Although  he  conceded  that  he 
hoped  the  new  zones  would  help  in¬ 
crease  the  Sun’s  advertising  base, 
( See  ZONED  on  page  33 ) 
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Sports  clerk  charged  in  child  porn  case 

High  school  athletes  who  participated  were 
given  greater  coverage  in  the  newspaper 


By  Mark  Fitzgerald 

A  Chicago  Sun-Times  sports  de¬ 
partment  employee  has  confessed  to 
arranging,  and  sometimes  videotap¬ 
ing,  more  than  1 50  sexual  encounters 
for  male  high  school  athletes,  the 
Cook  County  state’s  attorney ’s  office 
says. 

At  a  bond  hearing  for  Peter  And- 
ing,  27,  an  assistant  state’s  attorney 
charged  that  high  school  athletes  who 
agreed  to  the  arrangements  received 
greater  coverage  in  the  Sun-Times. 

“The  defendant  would  exploit  these 
boys  who  participated  by  his  position 
as  a  sportswriter.  Boys  who  would 
participate  would  receive  more  press 
coverage  than  those  who  didn’t,”  said 
assistant  state’s  attorney  Joseph 
Brent. 

Brent  said  Anding  had  signed  a  con¬ 
fession  that  he  had  arranged  more  than 
1 50  sexual  encounters  involving  high 
school  boys  over  a  six-year  period. 
Chicago  police  arrested  Anding  on 


Sept.  25  in  the  Sun-Times  newsroom. 

Anding  was  charged  with  aggra¬ 
vated  criminal  sexual  assault  and  man¬ 
ufacture  of  child  pornography  stem¬ 
ming  from  incidents  last  spring  with 
a  15-year-old  athlete. 

In  one,  Anding  allegedly  picked  up 
a  19-year-old  woman  who  went  to  a 
motel  room  and  performed  oral  sex  on 
the  boy.  Another  time,  that  Anding  al¬ 
legedly  hired  a  prostitute  to  have  sex¬ 
ual  intercourse  with  the  boy.  Both  in¬ 
cidents  were  videotaped,  police  said. 

A  police  search  of  Anding’ s  apart¬ 
ment  turned  up  more  than  three  dozen 
videotapes  featuring  apparent  minors, 
assistant  state’s  attorney  Brent  told 
the  bond  hearing.  In  addition  there 
were  nude  photographs  of  male  juve¬ 
niles  and  a  diary  with  explicit  de¬ 
scriptions  of  sex  between  teen-aged 
males  and  women,  Brent  said. 

Brent  was  ordered  held  without 
bond. 

Authorities  also  revealed  Anding 
had  an  extensive  criminal  past. 

In  1984,  he  was  sentenced  in  Nor¬ 


mal,  Ill.,  to  six  years  for  deviant  sex¬ 
ual  assault.  While  still  on  an  appeal 
bond  in  that  case,  Anding  was  arrested 
and  convicted  of  kidnapping  and  un¬ 
lawful  restraint  of  a  juvenile.  Anding 
received  seven  years  on  that  charge, 
but  the  two  sentences  were  ordered 
served  concurrently  and  Anding  was 
released  after  42  months  in  prison. 

Anding  was  on  probation  when  he 
was  arrested  in  the  high  school  ath¬ 
lete  case,  authorities  said. 

In  a  statement,  the  Chicago  Sun- 
Times  said  Anding  was  not  a  full-time 
employee  of  the  newspaper  at  the  time 
he  allegedly  arranged  the  sexual  en¬ 
counter  for  the  15-year-old  athlete. 

The  newspaper  said  Anding  had 
been  recently  hired  as  a  full-time  agate 
clerk  in  the  sports  department. 

Previously  he  had  worked  as  a 
stringer  for  the  paper,  covering  high 
school  sports. 

Anding  received  bylines,  with  the 
identifier  “staff  writer,”  for  some  of 
the  stories. 


On  Sept.  27,  the  newspaper  sus¬ 
pended  Anding  and  on  Monday  he  was 
fired. 

“We  are  shocked  by  the  charges 
against  him  and  are  investigating  the 
situation,”  Sun-Times  editor  and  ex¬ 
ecutive  vice  president  Dennis  A.  Brit¬ 
ton  said  in  a  statement  soon  after  the 
arrest. 

“Because  of  the  criminal  investi¬ 
gation  now  under  way,  we  are  not  at 
liberty  to  discuss  the  case  at  this  time,” 
said  Sam  S.  McKeel,  publisher  of  the 
Sun-Times.  “We  are  shocked  and  out¬ 
raged  and  deeply  upset  about  this  sit¬ 
uation.” 

A  Chicago  Tribune  story  by  Teresa 
Wiltz  quoted  Hales  Franciscan  High 
School  boys  basketball  coach  Tom 
Shields  as  saying  a  parent  had  com¬ 
plained  to  him  about  Anding  repeat¬ 
edly  calling  her  son  at  home. 

On  the  mother’s  behalf.  Shields 
said,  he  told  a  Sun-Times  sports  edi¬ 
tor  about  the  calls. 

Another  T  ribune  story,  by  T  ed  Gre¬ 
gory,  quoted  several  area  high  school 


coaches  as  saying  their  players 
viewed  Anding,  and  others  like  him 
who  write  for  papers,  as  important 
people  to  their  future. 

“These  kids  want  that  media  at¬ 
tention,”  said  Carver  High  School 
boys  basketball  coach  Don  Pittman. 
“They  think  they  need  this  guy  to  get 
into  college.  They  think  they  need  this 
guy  to  make  it  into  the  pros.  Once  they 
believe  that,  he’s  got  them.” 

Anding  also  wrote  for  a  publica¬ 
tion  called  Windy  City  Roundball  Re¬ 
view,  a  newsletter  about  high  school 
basketball.  An  answering  machine  at 
the  Skokie-based  publication  said  it 
was  closed  for  the  Jewish  holidays. 

It  was  Carver  High  coach  Pittman 
who  alerted  police  to  the  alleged  in¬ 
cident  that  led  to  Anding’ s  arrest. 

On  Sept.  23,  Anding  allegedly  took 
a  Carver  High  School  athlete  and  two 
friends  to  Anding’ s  apartment  in 
Chicago’s  Hyde  Park  neighborhood, 
where  he  showed  them  pornographic 
videotapes. 

Pittman  told  the  Tribune  that  the 
boys  became  nervous  and  asked  And¬ 
ing  to  drive  them  home.  The  coach 
said  Anding  allegedly  made  advances 
to  the  last  boy  when  they  were  alone. 

So  far,  no  charges  have  been  made 
in  that  incident.  The  state’s  attorney ’ s 
office  said  it  began  interviewing  other 
coaches  and  high  school  athletes  on 
Sept.  28  as  part  of  a  continuing  in¬ 
vestigation. 

A  Cook  County  associate  judge  or¬ 
dered  Anding  held  without  bond  and 
set  a  pretrial  hearing  for  Oct.  20. 

Suburban  chain 
expands  presence 

Journal  Newspapers  in  Fairfax, 
Va.,  will  expand  its  presence  in  the 
Maryland  market  with  acquisition  of 
the  Express  Newspapers,  a  chain  of 
weekly  publications  in  Montgomery 
and  Prince  Georges  counties. 

Express  Newspapers  now  pub¬ 
lishes  separate  free-circulation  week¬ 
lies  in  seven  Montgomery  County 
communities.  It  also  publishes  paid- 
circulation  weeklies  in  three  Prince 
Georges  communities. 

Total  distribution  in  the  Virginia 
and  Maryland  markets  covered  by  the 
two  newspaper  companies  will  ex¬ 
ceed  600,000  copies. 


“They  think  they  need  this  guy  to  get  into  coiiege. 
They  think  they  need  this  guy  to  make  it  into  the  pros. 
Once  they  beiieve  that,  he’s  got  them.” 
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story  lands  sportswriter  in  team  owner’s  doghouse 

Banned  fronn  the  stadium  dining  room  after  quoting  team  members 
who  were  iess  than  enthusiastic  about  the  antics  of  team  owner's  dog 


By  Mark  Fitzgerald 

Writing  about  the  Cincinnati  Reds 
mascot  landed  Cincinnati  writer 
Jerry  Crasnick  in  team  owner  Marge 
Schott’s  doghouse. 

Crasnick  was  banned  from  the  sta¬ 
dium  dining  room  after  quoting  team 
members  who  were  less  than  enthu¬ 
siastic  about  the  antics  of  Schott’s 
dog,  Schottzie  02. 

Before  games,  Schottzie  02  has  the 
run  of  the  field,  sometimes  chewing 
at  players’  equipment,  and  all  too  fre¬ 
quently  requiring  the  grounds  crew  to 
come  running  with  a  pooper  scooper. 

However,  one  of  the  baseball  play¬ 
ers  quoted,  pitcher  Tim  Belcher,  came 
to  Crasnick’ s  rescue  Sept.  19. 

Belcher  sent  three  pizzas  and  a  bag 
of  submarine  sandwiches  to  the  press 
box,  along  with  a  note. 

“Your  article  represented  my 
thoughts  very  well,”  the  note  said.  “I 
would  hate  to  see  you  ‘waste  away’ 
without  something  to  eat  during  the 
game.  Therefore,  please  accept  this 
food  and  share  it  with  your  ‘scooped’ 
friends.  Belch.” 

Belcher  drew  a  pawprint  and  wrote 
“02”  next  to  his  signature. 

Crasnick’ s  story  had  quoted  the 
pitcher  as  saying  that  a  poll  of  the  team 
would  find  few  “guys  who  see  the 
same  entertainment  value  in  Schottzie 


Cincinnati  Reds’  owner  Marge 
Schott  waiks  Schottzie  02  past  the 
Reds  dugout  prior  to  a  recent 
game.  Schottzie  02  is  carrying  a 
basebaii  which  the  dog  iikes  to 
piay  with. 

running  around  the  field.” 

Pulling  dining-room  privileges  is 
a  common  punishment  invoked  by 
owner  Schott,  Cincinnati  Post  sports 


editor  Mark  Tomasik  said. 

“Jerry’s  just  the  latest  of  a  grow¬ 
ing  number,”  Tomasik  said. 

For  example,  by  the  end  of  last  sea¬ 
son,  Schott  had  banished  more  than  a 
half-dozen  writers  from  the  dining 
room,  Tomasik  said. 

During  the  winter  the  local  chap¬ 
ter  of  the  Baseball  Writers  Associa¬ 
tion  of  America  met  with  Schott  to  air 
mutual  grievances.  At  the  end  of  the 
meeting,  Schott  declared  that  all  was 
forgiven  and  everybody  would  be  al¬ 
lowed  back  into  the  stadium  dining 
room,  Tomasik  said. 

Yet  as  the  season  draws  to  a  close, 
Schott  has  banned  not  only  Crasnick, 
but  Post  columnist  Paul  Daugherty, 
Cincinnati  Enquirer  reporter  Rob 
Parker  and  Dayton  {Ohio)  Daily  News 
writer  Hal  McCoy. 

The  dining  room  is  open  to  all  ac¬ 
credited  media  and  serves  a  simple 
fare  of  sandwiches. 

“A  lot  of  the  [sportswriters]  don’t 
eat  there  even  if  they  had  the  right  be¬ 
cause  of  the  ethical  considerations,” 
Tomasik  said. 

Reds  beat  writer  Crasnick,  how¬ 
ever,  often  used  the  facility  because 
he  is  usually  at  the  stadium  by  3  p.m. 
for  a  7:30  p.m.  game,  Tomasik  said. 

“Since  he  has  to  work  through  his 
dinner  hour,  he  might  grab  a  sand¬ 
wich.  It’s  no  big  deal,”  Tomasik  said. 


For  hire,  cheap:  Reporters  for  small  daily  newspapers 


In  1992  it  is  still  possible  to  hire  a 
newspaper  reporter  for  five  bucks  an 
hour. 

That  is  just  750  an  hour  higher  than 
minimum  wage. 

In  a  survey  of  editors  of  dailies  with 
circulations  under  25,000,  Illinois 
State  University  assistant  journalism 
professor  Mike  Shelly  found  three  pa¬ 
pers  that  pay  starting  weekly  salaries 
of $200. 

The  average  of  83  responding  small 
papers  was  not  much  higher:  $293  a 
week. 

Shelly  and  journalism  undergradu¬ 
ate  Laura  Petrinec  found  annual  salaries 
ranged  from  $10,400  to  $28,704. 

Most  of  the  editors  —  65  —  said 
new  employees  would  get  raises 
within  a  year  that  would  increase  the 


salary  to  $16,384  or  $315  a  week. 

The  tiny  starting  salaries  help  ex¬ 
plain  why  newspaper  journalism  is 
failing  to  attract  undergraduates  at 
many  colleges.  Shelly  said. 

“I  think  the  numbers  kind  of  speak 
for  themselves.  I  think  they  are  just 
driving  kids  away  from  newspapers,” 
he  said. 

At  Illinois  State  right  now  only  75 
students  have  declared  as  newspaper 
journalism  majors,  far  below  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Communication’ s  quota, 
Shelly  said. 

On  the  other  hand,  he  added,  the 
public  relations  sequence  has  a  wait¬ 
ing  list  for  its  350  spots. 

“Kids  just  are  not  finding  [news¬ 
paper  journalism]  a  lucrative  career,” 
Shelly  said. 


Fully  37  of  the  83  responding  small 
papers  start  new  college  graduates  at 
salaries  under  $15,000,  the  survey 
found. 

More  than  half,  42,  pay  in  a  range 
of  $15,000  to  $18,999  and  only  four 
pay  $19,000  or  more. 

“I  kind  of  sympathize  with  the 
owners  of  small  dailies,  too,”  Shelly 
said.  “Their  backs  are  against  the 
wall.” 

Nearly  all  the  surveyed  editors  said 
they  hire  new  college  graduates,  but 
these  same  editors  are  not  much  im¬ 
pressed  by  a  journalism  degree. 

“Only  38%  consider  this  major  im¬ 
portant  if  an  applicant  has  good  writ¬ 
ing  skills,”  Shelly  said. 

Instead,  editors  recommend  study- 
(See  SURVEY  on  page  35) 
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Back  to  the  mediator 

1, 100-member  Boston  Globe  Employees 
Association  votes  down  management’s  ‘final’  offer 


By  Mark  Fitzgerald 

Negotiators  for  the  Boston  Globe 
and  its  employee  union  will  resume 
talks  under  federal  mediation  fol¬ 
lowing  the  union’s  lopsided  vote  re¬ 
jecting  a  “final”  management  offer. 

Spokesmen  for  both  the  Globe  and 
the  1 , 1 00-member  Boston  Globe  Em¬ 
ployees  Association  said  they  antici¬ 
pated  negotiations  will  resume  under 
federal  mediation  sometime  in  early 
October. 

Contract  talks  have  ground  on  fit¬ 
fully  for  nearly  20  months,  the  last 
eight  months  under  federal  mediation. 
The  previous  contract  expired  Dec. 
31,  1990. 


guarantees,  the  company  offer  would 
eliminate  the  no-layoff  clause  of  past 
contracts. 

The  offer  also  would  permit  more 
extensive  subcontracting  of  work,  in¬ 
cluding  the  use  of  more  free-lance 
writers.  It  would  have  changed  lan¬ 
guage  regulating  promotions,  and  ad¬ 
dressed  what  the  company  said  was 
“sick  leave  abuse.” 

Union  negotiators  recommended  a 
“no”  vote  on  the  offer,  which  they 
characterized  as  “unfair,  inequitable 
and  inadequate.” 

Newsroom  union  representative 
Diego  Ribadenia  said  employees  be¬ 
lieved  the  wage  offer  was  lower  than 
it  should  be,  that  the  paper’s  health 


“We  believe  it’s  not  only  a  fair  offer,  but  also  a  strong 
one,  particularly  in  this  kind  of  recessionary  economy.” 


By  a  vote  of  8 17-57,  BGEA  mem¬ 
bers  rejected  a  contract  management 
characterized  as  its  “final  offer.” 

The  proposal  would  have  guaran¬ 
teed  lifetime  jobs  to  all  employees 
hired  before  last  January;  increased 
wages  by  a  little  less  than  9%  over 
three  years;  and  increased  the  com¬ 
pany  contribution  to  the  health  plan 
to  about  75%. 

At  the  same  time,  the  management 
offer  proposed  creating  a  different  pay 
scale  of  “more  competitive  wages” 
for  future  employees. 

In  exchange  for  the  lifetime  job 


plan  needs  much  more  improvement, 
that  subcontracting  was  an  attempt  to 
weaken  the  union,  and  that  the  two- 
tier  wage  system  would  create  work¬ 
place  divisiveness. 

As  for  the  lifetime  job  guarantee, 
Ribadenia  said,  “I  don’t  think  it  was 
worth  it,  given  how  weak  the  rest  of 
the  package  was.” 

Health  care  was  a  particular  sore 
point,  he  said. 

“Health  care  is  one  of  the  major  is¬ 
sues.  People  here  are  very  unhappy  with 
the  increases  we’ ve  had  to  pay  over  the 
years.  They  are  also  disappointed  with 


the  plan  itself,  especially  since  papers 
of  comparable  size  have  much  better 
coverage,”  Ribadenia  said. 

For  its  part,  the  Globe  expressed 
disappointment  at  the  vote,  and  frus¬ 
tration  with  the  pace  of  negotiations. 

“We  have  successfully  negotiated 
with  10  other  unions,  in  some  cases 
on  issues  even  more  difficult,  and 
those  contracts  were  ratified  on  the 
first  vote.  We  had  hoped  to  have  the 
same  results  with  the  BGEA,”  Globe 
spokesman  Richard  P.  Gulla  said  in  a 
prepared  statement. 

“The  vote,”  he  added,  “was  disap¬ 
pointing  and  even  puzzling.  We  hoped 
members  would  see  the  offer  as  a  con¬ 
tract  that  improves  their  economic  sit¬ 
uation  in  key  areas,  including  lifetime 
job  guarantees.  We  believe  it’s  not 
only  a  fair  offer,  but  also  a  strong  one, 
particularly  in  this  kind  of  reces¬ 
sionary  economy.” 

In  a  telephone  interview,  Gulla  said 
company  proposals  such  as  the  elim¬ 
ination  of  the  no-layoff  clause  were 
needed  “in  the  interest  of  competing 
in  a  newly  restructured  economy  and 
a  newly  restructured  industry.” 

Gulla  said  the  management  pro¬ 
posal  would  have  extended  the  no¬ 
layoff  pledge  until  the  end  of  1993. 

BGEA  members  now  average 
$45,000  in  wages,  the  Globe  said. 

BGEA  represents  about  750  full¬ 
time  and  330  part-time  employees. 
Members  include  reporters,  editorial 
writers,  columnists,  advertising  sales¬ 
people,  maintenance  workers,  secu¬ 
rity  guards  and  clerical  employees. 


Cincinnati  Enquirer  names  woman  in  rape  iawsuit 


By  Mark  Fitzgerald 

Forging  a  new  —  but  narrowly  de¬ 
fined  —  policy,  the  Cincinnati  En¬ 
quirer  is  publishing  the  name  of  a 
woman  who  claims  in  a  civil  lawsuit 
that  she  was  gang-raped  by  a  dozen 
current  and  former  Cincinnati  Ben- 
gals  football  players. 

In  two  columns  explaining  the  pol¬ 
icy,  Enquirer  editor  George  Blake  said 
the  paper  decided  to  publish  the  name 
because  the  accused  are  public  fig¬ 
ures  and.  the  woman  brought  her 
charges  in  a  civil  lawsuit. 


None  of  the  12,  or  another  eight 
players  and  former  players  also  ac¬ 
cused  of  illegal  actions  in  the  inci¬ 
dent,  have  been  charged  with  crimes. 

“This  was  not  an  easy  decision  to 
make,”  Blake  wrote. 

“It  was  a  decision  under  consider¬ 
ation  for  months,  but  finalized  only 
after  a  lengthy  staff  meeting  [Sept.  8] 
in  which  many  opinions  were  voiced,” 
he  said. 

As  a  general  rule,  Blake  said,  the 
paper  will  continue  not  to  publish  the 
names  of  rape  vjctims. 

In  a  Sept.  IS  fcoiumn,  Blake  wrote 


that  he  disagrees  with  those  who  ar¬ 
gue  that  publishing  the  names  of  rape 
victims  will  help  eliminate  the 
“stigma”  of  rape. 

“I  have  disagreed.  I  believe  that  a 
woman  who  wants  to  maintain  pri¬ 
vacy  in  this  area  should  be  allowed  to 
do  so,”  he  wrote. 

In  a  policy  first  published  in  1983, 
the  Enquirer  said  there  were  five  ex¬ 
ceptions  to  its  rule  against  printing 
names: 

•  The  victim  was  killed. 

•  A  kidnapping  or  other  serious 

(See  RAPE  on  page  35) 
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Just  a  matter  of  time 

Unions  confident  that  Zuckerman  will  acquire  New  York  Daily  News 


By  George  Garneau 

Mortimer  Zuckerman,  who  owns 
U.S.  News  &  World  Report  and  real 
estate,  is  all  but  guaranteed  to  be  the 
next  owner  of  the  New  York  Daily 
News. 

Zuckerman,  55,  edged  out  rival  bid¬ 
der  Conrad  Black,  chairman  of  the 
Canadian-based  publisher  Hollinger 
Inc.,  to  win  the  support  of  all  the 
News’  unions  except  the  Newspaper 
Guild  and  the  typographical  union. 
That  support — including  the  key 
pressmen  and  drivers — forced  the  pa¬ 
per’ s  management  to  switch  its  back¬ 
ing  from  B  lack  to  Zuckerman  because 
no  owner  could  succeed  without  the 
employees. 

The  creditors  committee  voted  to 
support  Zuckerman’s  bid,  even 
though  it  was  lower  than  an  offer  from 
an  investment  firm,  because  no  buyer 
can  keep  the  paper  alive  without  the 
support  of  employees. 

The  sale  for  about  $38  million  still 
needs  the  approval  of  a  U.S.  bank¬ 
ruptcy  judge  in  New  York.  A  hearing 
was  scheduled  for  Oct.  22,  and  Zuck¬ 
erman  was  aiming  to  close  the  sale  by 
the  end  of  November. 

For  all  practical  purposes,  Zucker¬ 
man  is  the  new  owner  of  the  Daily 
News,  said  George  McDonald,  pres¬ 
ident  of  the  nine-union  umbrella  group 
called  the  Allied  Printing  Trades 
Council  and  of  the  mailers  union. 

All  Allied  unions  but  the  Guild  have 
signed  agreements,  pending  mem¬ 
bership  ratification,  with  Zuckerman. 


The  typographical  union  does  not  be¬ 
long  to  Allied  and  has  not  agreed  to 
Zuckerman’s  terms. 

McDonald  said  the  expected  loss 
of  about  200  jobs  from  the  eight  craft 
unions  was  far  less  than  the  800  union 
jobs  sacrificed  to  allow  British  pub¬ 
lisher  Robert  Maxwell  to  assume  own¬ 
ership  from  the  Tribune  Co.  after  a  vi¬ 
olent  1991  strike  nearly  killed  the  pa¬ 
per. 

Negotiations  with  the  Guild,  which 
represents  over  500  white-collar 
workers  in  news,  advertising  and  busi¬ 
ness  offices,  are  bogged  down  over 
Zuckerman’s  demands  to  control 
newsroom  jobs,  but  both  sides  ex¬ 
pected  an  agreement  will  be  worked 
out. 

New  York  Typographical  Union 
Local  6  of  the  Communication  Work¬ 
ers  of  America  is  resisting  Zucker¬ 
man’s  efforts  to  eliminate  lifetime  job 
guarantees  held  by  about  160  typog¬ 
raphers. 

Zuckerman’s  sweetened  offer  in¬ 
cludes  $18.3  million  as  the  purchase 
price,  $8.3  million  for  assumption  of 
liabilities,  $500,000  to  retirees,  and 
assumption  of  $9.3  million  in  trade 
debt. 

Zuckerman  agreed  not  to  purchase 
about  $1.5  million  worth  of  assets,  in¬ 
cluding  some  claims  and  telecommu¬ 
nications  rights,  leaving  them  to  cred¬ 
itors. 

For  creditors  —  the  largest  are 
newsprint  manufacturers  who  are 
owed  $34  million  —  the  Zuckerman’s 
bid  amounts  to  200  on  the  dollar,  ac¬ 


cording  to  creditors  committee  attor¬ 
ney  Howard  Seife. 

Though  bidding  will  be  open  until 
the  Oct.  22  hearing,  it  was  considered 
highly  unlikely  another  bidder  could 
replicate  union  agreements  forged 
over  months  of  negotiations. 

An  offer  by  the  bankruptcy  invest¬ 
ment  firm  Whitman,  Heffernan  & 
Rhein  also  was  scheduled  to  be  con¬ 
sidered  at  the  hearing  before  bank¬ 
ruptcy  Judge  Tina  Brozman.  The  com¬ 
pany  has  offered  to  double  the  pay¬ 
ment  to  creditors  and  to  match 
Zuckerman’s  deals  with  unions  and 
to  pay  each  employee  $10,000. 

The  Whitman  bid  is  still  a  “very  at¬ 
tractive  package  for  creditors  and  em¬ 
ployees,”  said  creditors  attorney 
Seife.  “It’s  up  to  employees  if  they 
want  to  reconsider.” 

However,  union  leaders  showed  lit¬ 
tle  interest.  For  the  unions,  the  Whit¬ 
man  bid  came  too  late  in  the  game  and 
from  a  firm  that  specializes  in  buying 
bankrupt  companies  cheaply  and 
turning  them  over  for  a  profit.  That 
contrasts  with  Zuckerman ’  s  record  of 
commitment  in  publishing  and  the 
confidence  built  over  months  of  ne¬ 
gotiations. 

Zuckerman’s  $38  million  offer  also 
falls  short  of  Black’s  $75  million,  but 
Zuckerman  was  able  to  come  to  terms 
with  the  critical  craft  unions  when 
Black  could  not. 

Black  was  disappointed  with  los¬ 
ing  the  News  but  felt  he  “could  not 

(See  ZUCKERMAN  on  page  33) 


Chicago  free  newspaper  group  to  buy  part  of  Lerner 


By  Mark  Fitzgerald 

Chicago  Post  Newspapers,  a  chain 
of  free-distribution  papers  part- 
owned  by  a  Chicago  alderman,  will 
buy  a  big  part  of  the  Lerner  Newspa¬ 
pers  weekly  group  from  Pulitzer  Pub¬ 
lishing  Co.,  E&P  has  learned. 

Under  a  deal  that  was  scheduled  to 
be  announced  formally  Oct.  2,  the  Post 
chain  will  buy  the  News  Star  and 
Booster  flags  from  the  Lerner  chain. 

Chicago  Post  publisher  James  Bo- 
ratyn,  speaking  to  E&P  before  the  deal 
had  been  concluded,  said  the  new 
chain  would  be  known  as  the  Lerner 
Post  Newspapers. 
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“If  all  goes  well,  it  will  be  ours  by 
Friday  [Oct.  2],”  Boratyn  said. 

Separately,  there  were  indications 
that  the  Times  and  Life  flags  of  the 
Lerner  chain  would  also  find  a  buyer, 
although  the  buyer’s  identity  could 
not  be  confirmed  by  press  time. 

The  two  separate  deals,  if  consum¬ 
mated,  would  ensure  that  almost  all 
of  the  14  Lerner  papers  —  plus  their 
150  jobs  —  would  survive. 

Only  The  Skyline,  a  free  paper  serv¬ 
ing  Chicago’s  downtown  and  Gold 
Coast  neighborhoods,  would  appear 
to  be  doomed. 

In  August,  Pulitzer  set  an  Oct.  13 
deadline  to  sell  the  chain  of  free  and 


paid  weeklies  and  twice-weeklies 
with  a  combined  circulation  of 
100,000.  Since  1989,  Pulitzer  had 
tried  without  success  to  sell  the  group, 
which  it  bought  in  1985. 

Five  groups  made  offers  for  all  or 
part  of  Lerner,  Nicholas  G.  Penniman 
IV,  senior  vice  president/newspaper 
operations,  said  earlier  this  week. 

Three  were  publicly  identified: 
Chicago  Post  Newspapers;  a  Lerner 
management  group  fronted  by  in¬ 
vestment  counselor  Terry  Haggerty 
and  Chicago  attorney  Alex  Seith;  and 
an  employee  buyout  group  consisting 
largely  of  Newspaper  Guild  members. 

[ See  LERNER  on  page  33 ) 
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Truth  i 

State  a 
guidelinei 

By  M.L.  Stein 

Arizona  Attorney  General  Grant 
Woods  has  drafted  a  stiff  set  of  guide¬ 
lines  that  call  for  literal  truth  in  ad¬ 
vertising  on  everything  from  going- 
out-of-business  sales  to  manufactur¬ 
ers’  claims. 

“If  you’re  going  out  of  business,  go 
out  of  business,”  Wood  said  in  a  re¬ 
cent  speech  at  the  Phoenix  Ad  Club. 

Woods  will  hold  four  public  hear¬ 
ings  on  his  draft  of  “proposed  adver¬ 
tising  guidelines,”  which  he  says  are 
designed  to  assist  advertisers  in  prepar¬ 
ing  ads  and  be  helpful  to  consumers. 

Sam  Pepper,  president  of  the  Ari¬ 
zona  Newspaper  Association  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Yuma  Daily  Sun,  told 
E&P  that  Woods  did  not  consult  ANA 
while  preparing  the  guidelines,  al¬ 
though  he  announced  plans  for  them 
at  the  association’s  summer  confer- 

n  advertising  in  Ar 

ttorney  general  drafts  stiff 
;  that  are  supported  by  nei 

Woods  also  insists  that  a  sale  price 
must  represent  a  “significant  reduc¬ 
tion”  from  the  advertiser’s  regular 
price.  Sales  advertising  must  “present 
the  facts,”  including  the  reference  and 
sale  price  terms,  starting  and  ending 
dates,  and  any  special  purpose  for  the 
sale  such  as  distress  or  item  closeouts. 

If  comparative  pricing  is  used,  the 
ad  must  compare  the  price  to  the 
dealer’ s  true  regular  price,  his  true  fu¬ 
ture  price,  and  the  true  cost  of  the  iden¬ 
tical  product  sold  elsewhere. 

Among  other  Woods  guidelines: 

•  Advertised  endorsements  and  tes¬ 
timonials  must  be  supported  by  the 
advertiser’s  own  independent  prod¬ 
uct  or  service  experience.  A  retailer 
cannot  claim  that  endorsements  are 
from  “actual  consumers”  if  models 
are  used  in  the  ad. 

•  Bait-and-switch  ads  are  forbid¬ 
den.  In  addition,  the  advertised  prod- 

izona 

set  of 
vspapers 

“I’ve  worked  in  other  cities  where 
the  amount  of  false  advertising  is 
higher  but,  here  in  Arizona,  the  ones 
who  do  it,  do  it  in  grand  style,”  he 
said. 

Leslie  Hall,  the  attorney  general’s 
chief  counsel  for  consumer  protec¬ 
tion,  said  the  guidelines  are  not  new 
in  that  they  follow  established  case 
law  and  Federal  Trade  Commission 
regulations. 

Woods’  press  secretary,  Steven 
Tseffos,  said  in  an  interview  that  the 
attorney  general  did  not  feel  it  was 
necessary  to  consult  newspaper  rep¬ 
resentatives  on  the  guidelines  because 
he  was  working  with  advertising 
agencies,  “the  people  who  actually 
prepare  the  ads.” 

Told  of  Sam  Pepper’s  statement 
that  most  state  newspapers  already 
have  ad  guidelines  similar  to  the  at¬ 
torney  general’s,  Tseffos  retorted, 
“Then  why  are  there  so  many  false 
ads  in  newspapers?” 

Tseffos  said  false  advertising  is 
“spread  around”  among  print  and 
broadcast  media.  He  noted  that  the  at¬ 
torney  general’s  office  recently 
cracked  down  on  a  used-car  dealer 
whose  advertisements  appeared  in 
newspapers. 

Kathy  Davis,  advertising  director 
for  Phoenix  Newspapers  Inc.,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Arizona’ s  two  largest  pa¬ 
pers,  the  Arizona  Republic  and  the 
Phoenix  Gazette,  said  Woods’  pro¬ 
posals  “contain  some  very  good 
things,”  including  “a  lot  of  what  we 
are  already  doing.” 

Davis  added  that  she  wished  Woods 
had  sought  input  from  newspapers  and 
said  she  planned  to  attend  the  public 
hearings  on  the  guidelines. 

Football  promo 

The  Chicago  Sun-Times  introduced 
a  weekly  football-based  promotional 
game  in  its  Sunday  Sept.  6  editions. 

Cards  for  “The  Big  Game”  will  be 
inserted  in  Sunday  papers  for  the  16 
weeks  in  which  the  Chicago  Bears 
football  team  plays.  Readers  scratch 
a  football  for  each  of  the  four  quar¬ 
ters.  If  the  card  matches  the  team 
ahead  at  the  quarter,  it  is  entered  in  a 
random  drawing.  Prizes  range  up  to  a 
big-screen  television. 

Told  of  Sam  Pepper’s  statement  that  most  state 
newspapers  already  have  ad  guidelines  similar  to  the 
attorney  general’s,  Tseffos  retorted,  “Then  why  are 
there  so  many  false  ads  in  newspapers?’’ 

ence.  Pepper  said  he  did  not  believe 
they  presented  any  problem  for  news¬ 
papers. 

“Most  of  us  are  doing  these  things 
with  our  advertisers  on  our  newspa¬ 
pers,”  he  stated. 

However,  Pepper  said  he  and  other 
publishers  plan  to  attend  the  hearings 
this  month  and  next  month  in  Yuma, 
Phoenix,  Flagstaff  and  Tucson. 

Woods,  a  strong  consumer  protec¬ 
tion  advocate,  has  stressed  that  the 
guidelines  do  not  preclude  his  office 
from  filing  civil  or  criminal  action  un¬ 
der  the  Arizona  Consumer  Fraud  Act. 

Under  the  guidelines,  advertise¬ 
ments  cannot  contain  false  statements, 
endorsements,  information,  drawings 
or  photos  “which  have  the  capacity  to 
mislead.”  False  statements  include 
competitors’  products  or  services. 

Moreover,  the  guidelines  go  on,  ad¬ 
vertisers  are  duty-bound  to  substan¬ 
tiate  or  verify  all  claims  in  ads  and 
cannot  use  unsubstantiated  manufac¬ 
turers’  claims. 

uct  must  be  available  at  all  the  re¬ 
tailer’s  outlets  unless  the  ad  “clearly 
and  adequately”  says  the  supply  is 
limited  or  only  on  sale  at  certain  lo¬ 
cations. 

•  Liquidation  or  bankruptcy  sales 
may  be  advertised  “only  if  the  busi¬ 
ness  in  fact  is  being  liquidated  prior 
to  actual  closing  or  in  fact  is  in 
bankruptcy.” 

The  guidelines  do  not  specifically 
address  automobile  ads.  Woods  said 
separate  guidelines  are  being  written 
for  cars  and  will  be  announced  later 
this  year. 

Woods  developed  the  current  guide 
over  the  past  year  in  consultation  with 
the  Phoenix  Ad  Club’s  legislative 
committee. 

The  Phoenix  Gazette  quoted  club 
president  Jim  T azarek  as  favoring  the 
proposed  guidelines. 

Tazarek  told  the  paper  that  he  be¬ 
lieves  most  business  and  advertising 
professionals  are  doing  a  good  job  but 
admitted  “there  are  problems.” 
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Black  colleges  look 
to  improve  j-schools 

By  Mark  Fitzgerald 

Black  colleges  are  devoting  increasing  attention  to  their 
journalism  programs. 

Behind  this  new  push  is  a  growing  organization  of  black 
college  journalism  educators,  and  growing  industry  sup¬ 
port. 

For  example.  Freedom  Forum  recently  granted  $80,000 
to  fund  a  full-time  office  for  the  Association  of  Black 
College  Journalism  &  Mass  Communications  Programs 
(ABCJMCP). 

James  Dodson  Jr.  was  recently  named  executive  di¬ 
rector  of  the  organization,  which  has  36  member  colleges. 

“Our  bottom-line  goal,  of  course,  is  to  increase  the  num¬ 
ber  of  minorities  in  the  business,”  said  Dodson,  a  former 
publisher  of  a  Chicago  newspaper  aimed  at  black  senior 
citizens  and  a  former  staffer  at  Inland  Press  Association. 


The  organization  is  aiso  iooking  to 
increase  the  number  of  biack  students 
who  intern  at  newspapers  or  broadcast 
outiets. 


Journalism  programs  at  historically  black  schools  vary 
widely  in  range  and  quality. 

At  the  top  are  schools  such  as  Howard  University  — 
which  has  a  campus  paper  as  well  as  a  laboratory  commu¬ 
nity  paper  that  covers  its  Washington,  D.C.,  neighborhood 
—  and  Jackson  State  University,  the  Mississippi  school 
with  a  well-regarded  broadcast  journalism  curriculum. 

Other  schools,  however,  do  not  have  a  school  paper  or 
broadcast  facilities. 

One  possibility  ABCJMCP  is  looking  at  is  a  “sharing 
program”  that  would  allow  faculty  members  at  histori¬ 
cally  black  colleges  to  work  at  news  organizations  for  a 
period  while  professionals  take  over  in  the  classroom. 

The  organization  is  also  looking  to  increase  the  num¬ 
ber  of  black  students  who  intern  at  newspapers  or  broad¬ 
cast  outlets. 

ABCJMCP  wants  to  interest  college  deans  as  well  as 
black  students  in  journalism,  Dodson  said. 

“When  you  consider  that  40%  of  new  recruits  to  news¬ 
papers  now  are  blacks  or  minorities,  there  is  a  tremen¬ 
dous  opportunity  for  black  colleges  that  set  a  standard  of 
excellence  in  journalism,”  he  said. 

To  that  end,  the  organization  is  working  to  increase  the 
number  of  accredited  journalism  programs  at  black  col¬ 
leges.  Ironically,  journalism  programs  at  black  colleges 
could  be  hurt  by  the  increasing  importance  accrediting 
organizations  are  giving  to  the  “diversity”  of  a  school’s 
population. 

Recently,  for  example,  Howard  University’s  well-re¬ 
garded  journalism  program  came  to  “the  brink”  of  losing 
its  accreditation,  Washington  Post  columnist  Dorothy 
Gilliam  said  during  a  panel  discussion  of  accreditation  at 
the  recent  National  Association  of  Black  Journalists  con¬ 
vention. 

Specifically,  the  accrediting  body  faulted  the  j-school 
for  not  enrolling  more  Hispanic  students.  Accreditors 
noted  that  Howard  is  located  in  an  increasingly  Hispanic 
neighborhood  in  a  city  with  large  numbers  of  Latinos. 

The  accreditation  scare  was  a  shock,  Howard  profes¬ 
sor  Larry  Kaagwa  said. 
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“Accreditation,  we  thought,  was  a  given,”  he  said. 

In  the  absence  of  any  Hispanic  journalism  student, 
Howard  was  left  to  argue  that  its  students  were  exposed 
to  a  diverse  community  because  their  lab  newspaper  cov¬ 
ered  Hispanic  issues. 

Similarly,  Jackson  State  “has  constant  problems  with 
accrediting”  bodies,  said  Frank  Matthews,  publisher  of 
Black  Issues  in  Higher  Education. 

Matthews  suggested,  however,  that  black  college  jour¬ 
nalism  programs  might  do  better  to  operate  at  such  a  high 
standard  that  accreditation  is  not  an  issue. 

He  noted,  for  example,  that  the  business  program  at 
Florida  A&M  University  is  widely  recognized  as  excel¬ 
lent  despite  never  having  been  accredited. 

The  Association  of  Black  College  Journalism  &  Mass 
Communications  Programs  is  located  at  1 1 1  Wacker 
Drive,  Suite  200,  Chicago,  Ill.  60601-4298.  Its  phone 
number  is  312/819-1212. 
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One-man  performance 

Parade  editor  to  raise  money  for  iiteracy  groups 


By  Debra  Gersh 

Parade  editor  Walter  Anderson  is 
planning  to  use  the  verbal  to  benefit 
the  visual. 

In  a  fund-raiser  for  two  literacy  or¬ 
ganizations,  Anderson  is  slated  to  give 
a  one-man  performance  of  original 
stories  called  Talkin  ’  Stuff  on  Oct.  1 9 
at  Washington,  D.C. ’ s  Ford’ s  Theater. 

Honorary  chair  of  the  benefit  per¬ 
formance  is  Barbara  Bush,  with  Sec¬ 
retary  of  Education  Lamar  Alexander 
as  vice  chair. 

Ticket  prices  are  $75,  $150  and 
$500,  with  all  proceeds  going  to  the 
Literacy  Volunteers  of  America  and 
the  National  Center  for  Family  Liter¬ 
acy. 

“I’ve  donated  the  entire  perfor¬ 
mance,”  Anderson  explained. 

“So  I  will  earn  nothing  from  this 
performance,  and  yet  I  will  earn  ev¬ 
erything  from  it  because  of  the  expe¬ 
rience  that  I  get  and  the  chance  to  help 
two  groups  that  I’m  heavily  and 
deeply  involved  with.” 

Talkin  ’  Stuff  was  developed  nearly 
a  year  ago,  when  the  Parade  editor  got 
the  idea  to  put  together  some  of  the 
many  stories  he  has  collected  over  the 
years. 


This  is  not  the  first  time  he  has  told 
his  stories  to  an  audience  —  Ander¬ 
son  first  became  “America’s  Story¬ 
teller”  when  he  performed  on  the  Fi¬ 
nancial  News  Network  radio  show  of 
columnist  Jack  Anderson,  but  this  is 
the  debut  of  his  one-act  performance 
stringing  together  about  27  stories. 

With  the  advice  of  some  of  the 
celebrity  friends  Anderson  has  made 
over  the  years,  he  refined  both  the 
show  itself  and  his  own  performance. 

The  stories  Anderson  tells,  he  said, 
“range  from  personal  stories  about  me 
or  ones  about  my  family  to  stories 
from  history,  historical  stories,  all  in¬ 
volving  tension  and  discovery.” 

Anderson’ s  stories  also  all  “reflect 
a  belief  that  human  beings  are  not 
helpless,  that  they  can  be  more.  It’s 
not  that  they  can  do  anything.  No  mat¬ 
ter  how  hard  you  try,  you’re  not  go¬ 
ing  to  jump  up  and  kick  that  ceiling 


Walter  Anderson 


with  your  foot,  nor  will  anyone  else, 
but  you  can  kick  higher,  you  can  do 
more.  And  all  of  my  stories  reflect 
that,  that  we  can  do  more  .  .  . 

“Some  of  the  stories  are  from  the 
past,  some  are  from  my  life,  some  are 
from  current  events,  but  all  will  fol¬ 
low  a  theme  of  human  beings  trans¬ 


forming  themselves,  because  I  truly 
believe  that’s  possible,”  he  noted. 

“I  believe  that  in  between  the  time 
we’re  born  and  the  time  we  die  we  have 
an  opportunity  to  contribute  .  .  .”  he 
added.  “Also,  probably  because  I  was 
the  abused  child  of  a  violent  alcoholic, 
[and]  lived  in  a  tenement,  and  I  have 
had  success  in  my  life,  I  feel  fulfilled 
in  my  life.  That  probably  inspires  me 
to  want  to  contribute  a  great  deal,  and 
I  feel  good  when  I  do  that.” 

Further,  he  said,  “There  are  certain 
times  when  I  feel  very  much  alive, 
when  the  air  is  electric  for  me.  When 
I’m  editing  for  Parade  a  fine  writer 
like  David  Halberstam  or  Carl  Sagan 
or  Jack  Anderson,  and  I  see  it  hap¬ 
pening.  I  get  really  excited. 

“Another  time  is  when  I  stand  on 
stage  and  I  know  that  I’ve  moved  an 
audience  to  a  higher,  more  noble  goal. 
I’ve  reinforced  their  interest  in  liter¬ 


acy  or  I’  ve  encouraged  them  to  go  for¬ 
ward  to  do  things.  I  feel  alive.” 

Anderson  said  he  is  doing  this  “be¬ 
cause  I’ve  never  done  it  before,  and 
that’s  the  truth.  I’m  not  going  to  have 
a  career  as  a  performer.  I  don’t  want 
to  be  an  actor  ....  I’m  an  editor.  I’m 
an  author.  That’s  what  I  do. 

“T o  grow,  I  do  other  things,”  he  con¬ 
tinued.  “If  you’re  in  a  position,  let’s 
say  you’re  an  editor  of  a  newspaper  or 
a  magazine  or  a  city  editor  or  whatever 
the  job  is,  and  you  keep  doing  that.  At 
some  point,  you  begin  to  repeat  your¬ 
self.  You  may  lose  your  enthusiasm. 
If  you  can’t  grow  within  your  job,  you 
have  to  grow  outside  of  it.” 

Anderson  said  too  that  the  experi¬ 
ence  he  gains  from  all  the  things  he 
does  helps  make  him  a  better  editor. 

This  is  “part  of  who  I  am,”  he  ex¬ 
plained.  “I’m  an  editor.  I’m  an  author, 
I’m  a  speaker.  I  do  all  of  those  things, 
and  I  try  to  do  them  as  well  as  I 
can  .  .  .  Each  one  enlarges  you  for 
the  other.” 

Scholarship  named 
for  retired  editor 

A  scholarship  for  West  Virginia 
University  journalism  students  was 
established  in  honor  of  Don  Marsh, 
former  editor  of  the  Charlotte  Ga¬ 
zette.  The  Daily  Gazette  Co.,  owner 
of  the  Gazette,  contributed  $10,000 
to  the  West  Virginia  University  Foun¬ 
dation  to  establish  the  scholarship, 
the  newspaper  said. 

Marsh,  a  WVU  graduate,  retired 
last  month  after  40  years  working  at 
the  Gazette,  including  16  as  editor. 

Scholarship  recipients  must  be  en¬ 
rolled  in  the  WVU  School  of  Jour¬ 
nalism  and  have  a  grade  point  aver¬ 
age  of  3.0  or  higher,  the  newspaper 
said.  —  AP 

Newspaper  offers  book 

The  Telegram  <6  Gazette  of  Wor¬ 
cester,  Mass.,  has  produced  a  coffee- 
table  book.  The  Way  We  Were,  that 
presents  an  overview  of  the  World 
W ar  II  years  from  a  local  perspective. 

The  176-page  book,  chronicling  the 
years  1939-1945  using  pictures  and 
stories  from  the  paper,  includes  sports, 
ads,  entertainment  and  social  news. 

It  was  published  by  Historical  Briefs 
Inc.,  Verplanck,  N.Y. 


‘Tm  not  going  to  have  a  career  as  a  performer.  I  don’t 
want  to  be  an  actor  ....I’m  an  editor.” 
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Newspapers  told 
how  to  sell 
vs.  yellow  pages 

By  MX.  Stein 

Newspapers  can  successfully  sell 
against  the  yellow  pages  by  pointing 
out  their  weaknesses  to  advertisers,  a 
consultant  told  attendees  at  the  recent 
National  Newspaper  Association  an¬ 
nual  meeting  in  San  Diego. 

The  weaknesses,  said  Mark  Rood, 
include  the  fact  that  the  phone  book 
“has  no  ability  to  increase  demand  for 
a  service  or  product,  being  a  passive 
medium.” 

Rood,  president  and  co-founder  of 
American  Consulting  Services  in 
V ancouver.  Wash.,  asserted  that  most 
people  will  not  see  a  yellow  pages  ad 
this  year,  whereas  a  newspaper  ad  can 
create  demand,  provide  name  recog¬ 
nition,  and  is  cheaper. 

Offering  the  example  of  plumbers, 
who,  he  said,  “do  a  lousy  job  of  ad¬ 
vertising,”  Rood  said  someone  need¬ 
ing  a  plumber  is  more  likely  to  respond 
to  a  newspaper  ad  than  “turning  to 
page  178  in  the  phone  book.” 


“Most  people  will  not 
see  a  yellow  page  ad  this 
year.  They  are  not  used 
99.9%  of  the  year." 


“Newspapers  are  not  promoting 
themselves  enough,”  Rood  contended. 

He  noted  also  that  a  full-page  ad  in 
the  yellow  pages  costs  $2,000  and 
over  a  1 0-year-period  could  mount  to 
$25,000,  allowing  for  rate  increases. 

Rood  suggested  that  sales  reps  tell 
a  plumber  how  many  business  card¬ 
sized  ads  he  could  run  in  a  newspaper 
for  that  much  money. 

Besides,  he  said,  those  ads  could 
mention  that  the  plumber’s  name  can 
be  found  in  the  white  pages,  where 
there  is  no  charge  to  the  advertiser. 

“Most  people  will  not  see  a  yellow 
page  ad  this  year,”  Rood  said.  “They 
are  not  used  99.9%  of  the  year.” 

Rood  said  surveys  have  shown  that 
most  people  could  not  readily  name  a 
plumber  or  other  service  firm  in  their 
area  despite  their  yellow  pages  listing. 

He  advised  publishers  to  have  their 
sales  personnel  “find  flaws  in  the  yel¬ 
low  pages”  so  they  can  sell  the  greater 
benefits  of  ROP  in  the  newspaper. 

“Tell  that  plumber  that  his  ad  will 
be  seen,  not  found,  in  the  newspaper.” 


PAUL 


MILLER 


WASHINGTON  REPORTING 
FELLOWSHIPS 


Applications  being  accepted. 

The  Paul  Miller  Washington  Reporting  Fellowships  are  designed  to 
help  Washington-based  print  and  broadcast  journalists  develop 
better  locally  oriented  news  stories  in  the  nation's  capital. 

Beginning  in  Spring  1993, 15  fellows  will  spend  two  days  a  month 
for  12  months  meeting  with  experienced  Washington  journalists, 
visiting  the  places  where  local  news  originates,  learning  how  to 
obtain  information,  and  getting  to  know  news  sources. 

ELIGIBILITY  The  fellowships  are  primarily  for  journalists  cur¬ 
rently  or  about  to  be  assigned  to  Washington  by  any  regional  or 
national  newspaper,  wire  service,  or  radio  or  television  station 
maintaining  a  bureau  in  Washington.  Applicants'  employers  must 
endorse  applications  and  affirm  that  participants  will  be  permitted 
to  attend  all  sessions. 

SELECTION  Fellowships  will  be  awarded  based  on  applicants' 
potential  to  provide  superior  coverage  of  locally  oriented  news  in 
Washington  for  readers  and  audiences  across  the  country. 

SCHEDULE  Applications  are  due  January  15, 1993.  Winners  are 
announced  in  February  1993.  Classes  start  in  April  1993. 

LOCATION  Many  of  the  sessions  will  be  held  at  The  Freedom 
Forum  World  Center,  1101  Wilson  Blvd.,  Arlington,  Va.;  others  will 
take  place  on  Capitol  Hill. 

FACULTY  The  sessions  will  be  led  by  Washington  reporters, 
analysts,  public-affairs  specialists,  lobbyists,  and  others. 

FEES  The  fellowships  are  tuition-free.  Meals,  and  when  applicable, 
transportation  and  lodging  will  be  provided. 

AFFILIATION  The  Paul  Miller  Washington  Reporting  Fellowships 
are  an  operating  program  of  The  Freedom  Forum  of  Arlington,  Va. 

Tl-E^^  FREEDOM  FORLM 

FR==  PRESS.  FREE  SPEECH.  FREE  SPIRIT. 

Additional  information  and  application  forms  are  available  from: 

Paul  Miller  Washington  Reporting  Fellowships 

The  Freedom  Forum,  1101  Wilson  Blvd.,  Arlington,  VA  22209  (703)  528-0800 
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NEWSPEOPLE  IN  THE  NEWS 


David  (Sehret 


Sherman  Frederick 


Thomas  Mitchell 


Margaret  Arbini 


Julia  Wallace 


David  Gehret,  former  zone  man¬ 
ager  for  Pennsylvania’s  York  Dis¬ 
patch  and  York  Daily  Record,  has 
joined  the  Fort  Wayne,  Ind.,  News 
Sentinel  as  single-copy  and  regional 
marketing  manager. 

*  *  * 

David  A.  Osborn,  publisher  of  the 
Las  Vegas  Review-Journal,  has  been 
promoted  to  vice  president  of  Donrey 
Media  Group’s  Western  Newspaper 
Group. 

Sherman  R.  Frederick,  editor  for 
the  Review-Journal,  succeeds  Osborn 
as  publisher. 

Thomas  Mitchell,  managing  ed¬ 
itor,  has  been  appointed  editor  of  the 
Review-Journal. 

Don  Lehman,  former  manager  of 
compensation  and  benefits  for  Don¬ 
rey  Media  Group,  has  been  named  as¬ 
sistant  director  of  human  resources 
for  the  group. 

*  *  * 

Raymond  Hernandez,  former  re¬ 
porter  for  the  Dayton  (Ohio)  Daily 
News,  has  joined  the  New  York  Times 
as  reporter  with  the  Metro  section. 

Earlier,  Hernandez  worked  as  a  re¬ 
porter  with  the  Southbridge,  Mass., 
News. 

*  *  * 

Paul  Delaney,  senior  editor  with 
the  New  York  Times,  will  join  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Alabama  on  Oct.  1  as  chair¬ 
man  of  the  school’s  department  of 
journalism. 

Earlier  in  his  career  at  the  Times, 
Delaney  served  as  a  correspondent  in 
both  the  Washington,  D.C.,  and  Chi¬ 
cago  bureaus,  assistant  national  edi¬ 
tor,  deputy  national  editor  and  bureau 
chief  in  Madrid. 

♦  *  * 

Craig  L.  Selby,  former  general 
manager  of  the  Charleston  (W.Va.) 
Gazette,  has  been  named  publisher  of 
the  paper  following  the  retirement  of 
Robert  L.  Smith  Jr. 

Elizabeth  Chilton,  most  re¬ 
cently  treasurer  and  vice  president  of 


the  Daily  Gazette  Co.,  the  paper’ s  par¬ 
ent  company,  has  been  named  presi¬ 
dent. 

*  *  * 

Lynne  Moeller,  public  relations 
manager  for  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dis¬ 
patch,  has  been  promoted  to  market¬ 
ing  manager  for  the  paper. 

*  *  * 

Margaret  M.  Arbini,  who  has 
served  as  director  of  marketing  ser¬ 
vices  for  the  Long  Beach,  Calif., 
Press-Telegram, ']o\m  the  Press-En¬ 
terprise  of  Riverside,  Calif.,  as  mar¬ 
keting  director. 

Arbini  served  as  circulation  mar¬ 
keting  manager  and  later  marketing 
and  promotion  manager  at  the  Press- 
Telegram,  and  also  as  manager  of  ad¬ 
vertising  for  Pacific  Southwest  Air¬ 
lines. 

Charles  E.  Clark,  a  professor  at 
the  University  of  New  Hampshire,  has 
been  named  the  first  appointee  of  the 
new  James  H.  Hayes  and  Claire  Short 
Hayes  Professor  of  the  Humanities 
chair  in  the  university’s  humanities 
department.  The  chair  was  established 
for  a  scholar  who  will  teach  a  course 
about  New  Hampshire  history,  cul¬ 
ture  and  government. 

Before  teaching,  Clark  worked  for 
the  Providence  (R.I.)  Journal-Bul¬ 
letin  as  a  reporter  and  later  as  chief  of 
the  suburban  news  bureau. 

*  *  * 

The  following  promotions  have 
been  announced  in  the  advertising  and 
circulation  departments  of  Newsday 
of  Long  Island,  N.Y.,  and  New  York 
Newsday. 

Dick  Beekman,  former  local  re¬ 
tail  advertising  manager,  becomes  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  for  magazines  and 
event  marketing;  Patricia  Bur- 
NAGIEL,  who  served  as  classified  ad¬ 
vertising  manager,  has  been  named 
advertising  manager  for  Long  Island; 
Rich  Viola,  who  was  circulation 
manager  for  Suffolk  County,  is  now 


Nassau  County  advertising  manager; 
Bob  Brennan,  previously  circulation 
manager  for  Nassau  County,  is  now 
circulation  manager  for  Long  Island; 
Rich  Gaeta,  who  had  been  single¬ 
copy  sales  manager  for  New  Y ork,  be¬ 
comes  Queens  circulation  manager; 
Keith  Potthoff,  former  assistant 
circulation  manager  for  New  York, 
becomes  Manhattan  circulation  man¬ 
ager;  Tom  Dressler,  who  has  served 
as  regional  sales  manager  for  Bronx 
and  Westchester  counties,  becomes 
Bronx/Westchester  circulation  man¬ 
ager;  and  Bill  Paraszczuk,  who  had 
worked  as  regional  sales  manager  for 
Brooklyn  home  delivery,  becomes 
circulation  manager  for  Distribution 
Systems  of  America,  a  subsidiary  of 
Times  Mirror  Newspapers. 

*  *  * 

Julia  D.  Wallace,  most  recently 
managing  editor  for  special  projects 
at  USA  Today,  has  been  named  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  Chicago  Sun- 
Times. 

While  at  USA  Today,  Wallace  held 
the  posts  of  national  assignment  edi¬ 
tor,  editor  of  the  states  page,  special 
project  editor/news,  political  editor 
and  deputy  managing  editor.  She  has 
also  worked  for  the  Dallas  Times  Her¬ 
ald  as  a  reporter  and  at  the  Norfolk 
(Va.)  Ledger  a  reporter  and  editor. 

4e  «  4c 

E.  Joe  Vanderhoof,  who  has  been 
the  assistant  general  manager  of  the 
Ashland  Daily  Independent  in  Ken¬ 
tucky,  has  been  promoted  to  general 
manager  of  the  paper. 

Vanderhoof  had  al  so  served  as  staff 
accountant  for  the  Independent  and 
at  the  Mankato,  Minn.,  Free  Press  as 
controller. 

*  :1c  * 

Linda  Braddock,  former  assis¬ 
tant  circulation  director  and  trans¬ 
portation  manager  for  the  Tri-City 
Herald  in  Kennewich,  Wash.,  has 
become  the  circulation  promotion 
manager  at  the  Vancouver,  Wash., 
Columbian. 
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Bryna  Brennan,  currently  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  Central  American  Journal¬ 
ism  Project  in  Panama,  joins  the  Cen¬ 
ter  for  Foreign  Journalists  Nov.  1  as 
director  of  training. 

Brennan  has  worked  for  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  for  the  last  1 1  years,  and 
had  served  as  national  security  cor¬ 
respondent  for  the  New  York  Daily 
News. 

*  *  * 

Randy  Cross,  who  has  been  cir¬ 
culation  director  of  the  Pensacola 
(Fla.)  News  Journal,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  director  of  circulation  oper¬ 
ations  for  the  Newspaper  Division  of 
Gannett  Co. 

Jim  George,  former  regional  cir¬ 
culation  director  for  Gannett,  has  been 
named  director  of  circulation  sales  de¬ 
velopment  and  training. 

Rosie  Cassidy,  who  has  served  as 
Gannett’ s  manager  for  circulation  ad¬ 
ministration,  becomes  director  of  cir¬ 
culation  administration. 

*  *  * 

Jan  Marsh,  former  Michigan  ed¬ 
itor  for  the  South  Bend  (Ind.)  Tribune, 
has  been  promoted  to  assistant  man¬ 
aging  editor. 

*  *  * 

Renee  Hampton,  community  af¬ 
fairs  director  for  Michigan’s  Flint 
Journal,  has  been  named  assistant  to 
the  publisher. 

Before  joining  the  Journal,  Hamp¬ 
ton  worked  as  minority  affairs  direc¬ 
tor  and  reporter  for  the  Nashville  Ban¬ 
ner. 

*  *  * 

Mark  Lagerkvist,  an  investiga¬ 
tive  reporter  for  the  Asbury  Park  (N.J.) 
Press,  has  been  named  investigative 
projects  editor  for  the  paper. 

Earlier,  Lagerkvist  worked  in 
investigative  reporting  slots  at  the 
Milwaukee  Sentinel,  the  Muskegon 
(Mich.)  Chronicle  and  the  Traverse 
City  (Mich.)  Record-Eagle. 

*  *  * 

Lawrence  C.  Soley,  a  professor 
of  journalism  at  the  University  of  Min¬ 
nesota,  has  become  the  first  holder  of 
the  Gretchen  and  Cyril  Colnik  Chair 
at  Marquette  University’s  College  of 
Communication,  Journalism  and  Per¬ 
forming  Arts. 

The  chair  has  an  endowment  of 
more  than  $1.5  million  and  was  es¬ 
tablished  by  the  late  Gretchen  Colnik, 
a  Marquette  journalism  graduate  who 
was  active  in  Milwaukee  media. 

Soley  has  taught  at  the  City  Uni¬ 
versity  of  New  York,  the  University 
of  Georgia,  Penn  State  University  and 
the  University  of  Alabama,  and  has 
written  books  and  academic  articles 
about  mass  communication. 


Christine  McNeal,  graphics  and 
designeditorforthe  Peoria,  Ill., yowr- 
nal  Star,  has  been  promoted  to  assis¬ 
tant  managing  editor  for  photos, 
graphics  and  design  in  Peoria. 

4:  *  * 

Michael  Freedman,  press  secre¬ 
tary  to  the  majority  whip  of  the  U.S. 
House  of  Representatives,  Congress¬ 
man  David  E.  Bonior  (D-Mich.),  will 
leave  his  post  and  join  George  Wash¬ 
ington  University  as  director  of  pub¬ 
lic  information  later  this  fall. 

Earlier,  Freedman  worked  in  the 
broadcast  division  of  United  Press  In¬ 
ternational  and  served  as  news  direc¬ 
tor  of  Michigan’s  WXCI-AM. 

*  *  * 

Bruce  Faulmann,  former  classi¬ 
fied  advertising  manager  for  Florida’ s 
Bradenton  Herald,  has  been  named 
display  advertising  manager  for  the 
Herald. 

Bob  Hrycyk,  who  used  to  handle 
the  Herald’s  retail  sales,  is  now  in 
charge  of  commercial  print  sales. 

Shari  Couch,  assistant  retail  man¬ 
ager,  has  been  promoted  to  head  of  in¬ 
side  sales  supervision. 

Moya  Neville,  who  used  to  work 
as  classified  outside  sales  represen¬ 
tative,  has  been  named  an  outside  sales 
supervisor  for  the  Herald. 

Jean  O’Hara,  who  used  to  work  with 
commercial  print  sales,  has  also  been 
named  an  outside  sales  supervisor. 


Diana  Hoover,  former  telephone 
supervisor,  was  named  coordinator 
of  advertising  reports  in  Braden¬ 
ton. 

*  *  * 

C.Z.  Egger,  formerly  advertising 
director  at  Copley  Newspapers  in  Los 
Angeles,  becomes  vice  president  of 
advertising  for  Tucson  Newspapers, 
the  agency  responsible  for  the  adver¬ 
tising,  circulation  and  production  of 
the  Arizona  Daily  Star  and  Tucson  Cit¬ 
izen. 

*  *  * 

Kit  Frieden,  former  Associated 
Press  Texas  editor,  becomes  state  ed¬ 
itor  for  the  Houston  Chronicle. 

Before  joining  the  AP,  Frieden 
worked  as  a  City  Hall  reporter  at  the 
Birmingham  (Ala.)  News  and  earlier 
at  the  Abilene  (Texas)  Reporter-News. 

*  *  * 

Jodi  Schneider,  who  has  been  ex¬ 
ecutive  business  editor  for  the  Or¬ 
lando  Sentinel,  has  been  appointed 
managing  editor  for  business  news  in 
Orlando. 

In  the  past,  Schneider  worked  as 
business  editor  for  the  Boulder  Daily 
Camera,  and  earlier  for  Florida’s 
Palm  Beach  Post  and  Boca  Raton 
News. 

*  *  * 

Joyce  Schubring,  associate  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Kaukauna  (Wis.)  Times,  has 
been  promoted  to  editor  following  the 
retirement  of  James  W.  Lang. 
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Newspapers  in  New  Zealand 

Observers  believe  the  industry  has  stabilized  following 
the  closing  of  two  metropolitan  dailies  in  less  than  a  year 


By  Alan  Harman 

The  New  Zealand  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers  Association  believes  that  the 
industry  now  has  stabilized  after  the 
shock  of  losing  two  metropolitan 
dailies  in  less  than  a  year. 

Phil  O’Reilly,  executive  director 
of  the  94-year-old  association,  said 
none  of  the  South  Pacific  island  coun- 
try’s  33  remaining  dailies  —  15  of 
them  independently  owned  —  are  in 
trouble  and,  while  the  recession  has 
made  life  tough,  they  are  coping  well 
by  economizing  and  carefully  man¬ 
aging  money. 

The  loss  of  the  Auckland  Star,  the 
only  afternoon  daily  in  New  Zealand’ s 
biggest  city,  had  been  expected.  De¬ 
spite  a  paid  circulation  of  1 1 4,000,  the 
Independent  Newspapers  Ltd. -owned 
paper  had  been  struggling.  In  a  final 
attempt  to  stay  afloat  it  switched  from 
a  broadsheet  to  a  tabloid  but  readers 
remained  unimpressed  and  it  died, 
putting  72  editorial  staff  out  of  work. 


The  Wilson  and  Horton  Group, 
which  owns  the  New  Zealand  Her¬ 
ald,  Auckland’s  morning  paper,  took 
equally  drastic  action  with  the  after¬ 
noon  Christchurch  Star.  Overnight  it 
went  from  a  daily,  with  a  circulation 
of  around  32,000,  to  a  free  biweekly 
giveaway  with  a  circulation  of 
116,000. 

Earlier,  the  evening  Wanganui  Her¬ 
ald  had  also  folded,  while  an  attempt 
to  establish  a  morning  tabloid  in 
Auckland  failed  after  only  1 1  months 
when  the  Auckland  Sun  closed  with 
the  loss  of  250  jobs. 

It  was  the  second  time  unlucky  for 
the  Sun.  It  was  first  born  in  1927  and 
lasted  three  years  before  being  incor¬ 
porated  into  the  Auckland  Star 

When  INL  bought  the  Auckland 
Star  and  Sunday  Star  from  New 
Zealand  Newspapers  Ltd.,  the  Sun 
came  back  to  life,  but  only  briefly.  For 
1 1  glorious  months  the  Sun  and  the 


(Harman  is  a  free-lance  writer.) 


Herald  battled  and  Auckland  turned 
into  a  real  newspaper  town. 

Surrey  Kent,  president  of  the  As¬ 
sociation  of  Advertising  Agencies, 
called  the  Sun  a  “brave  but  futile  en¬ 
deavor,”  noting  it  was  against  the  Her¬ 
ald,  which  delivered  the  most  com¬ 
prehensive  daily  audience  of  any 
newspaper  in  the  country. 

Star  publisher  Alan  Hitchens,  ex¬ 
plaining  the  demise  of  his  127-year- 
old  paper,  said  it  had  lost  NZ$8  mil¬ 
lion  in  the  1990-1991  financial  year. 

“The  hoped-for  levels  of  circula¬ 
tion  and  advertising  revenue  did  not 
eventuate,”  he  said. 

INL  managing  director  Mike  Rob¬ 
son  said  that  the  group’s  advertising 
revenue  had  dropped  7.5%  in  the  six 
months  to  last  Dec.  31.  National  ad¬ 
vertising  was  down  30%,  classified 
advertising  off  10%  and  retail  adver¬ 
tising  down  4%. 

However,  he  said  that  since  the  start 
of  this  year  advertising  levels  have 
begun  to  return  to  the  levels  of  the 


same  period  of  1 99 1  with  advertising 
in  daily  newspaper  on  a  par  and  com¬ 
munity  newspapers  up  2.5%. 

New  Zealand’ s  remaining  daily  pa¬ 
pers  have  a  combined  circulation  of 
92 1 ,727  in  acountry  of  little  more  than 
three  million  people. 

They  are  the  country’s  largest  ad¬ 
vertising  medium  and  in  the  year 
ended  March  31,  1990,  advertisers 
spent  NZ$405  million. 

By  comparison,  advertisers  spent 
NZ$35 1  million  on  the  three  national 
television  channels,  NZ$137  million 
on  radio,  and  NZ$95  million  in  mag¬ 
azines. 

The  publishers  association  reports 
that  every  weekday  more  than  2.06 
million  New  Zealanders  over  the  age 
of  10  read  a  daily  newspaper.  In  the 
over-age-20  category,  more  than 
870,000  males  and  a  similar  number 
of  females  read  a  daily.  Readers  pay 
more  than  NZ$130  million  a  year  in 
subscriptions. 

The  industry  employs  5,550  adult 


workers  while  more  than  12,000 
youngsters  are  on  the  payrolls  as  de¬ 
livery  agents. 

News  coverage  is  through  the  New 
Zealand  Press  Association,  a  coop¬ 
erative  owned  by  the  daily  newspa¬ 
pers.  The  national  coverage  is  pro¬ 
vided  by  an  exchange  of  news  by 
members  through  the  NZPA  with  its 
65  staffers.  The  agency  also  has  a  par¬ 
liamentary  bureau  as  well  as  special¬ 
ized  finance  and  sports  staffs. 

It  has  staff  correspondents  based 
in  London,  Sydney  and  Washington 
and  buys  international  coverage  from 
Reuters,  the  Australian  Press  Asso¬ 
ciation,  Associated  Press  and  the 
British  Press  Association. 

The  publishers  association  also 
funds  the  not-for-profit  Newspaper 
Advertising  Bureau,  founded  in  1977 
to  promote  daily  newspapers  as  the 
country’s  premium  advertising 
medium.  The  NAB  is  a  major  spon¬ 
sor  of  the  Newspaper  Advertisement 
of  the  Year  Awards. 

About  32%  of  newsprint  sold  an¬ 
nually  is  recycled  nationally  —  the 
figure  climbs  as  high  as  72%  in  the 
Auckland  area.  Mature  trees  are  not 
used  by  the  newsprint  industry.  In¬ 
stead,  the  manufacturers  use  what  no¬ 
body  else  wants  —  forest  thinnings, 
chips,  tops  of  trees  and  other  forest 
waste. 

A  New  Zealand  Press  Council  was 
formed  in  1972  to  decide  on  com¬ 
plaints  against  both  daily  and  com¬ 
munity  newspapers.  The  council  is 
also  charged  with  preserving  press 
freedom. 

As  elsewhere,  complaints  are  given 
a  full  hearing,  even  the  frivolous  ones. 
Earlier  this  year  it  rejected,  after  hear¬ 
ings,  a  complaint  against  the  New 
Zealand  Herald  made  by  a  reader  who 
complained  that  the  newspaper  was 
airing  its  own  views  in  its  editorials. 

Now  the  only  daily  paper  in  the 
country’s  biggest  city,  the  New 
Zealand  Herald  is  by  far  the  biggest, 
with  a  circulation  last  year  of  245 ,33 1 . 

In  Wellington,  the  capital,  the  two 
INL-owned  dailies  share  plant  and 
building,  with  the  editorial  depart¬ 
ment  working  separately. 

The  Dominion,  with  a  circulation 
of  70,362,  publishes  in  the  morning, 
while  the  Evening  Post,  with  its  bright 
USA  Today-type  use  of  color,  has  an 


New  Zealand’s  remaining  daiiy  papers  have  a 
combined  circuiation  of  921, 727  in  a  country  of  iittie 
more  than  three  miiiion  peopie. 
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afternoon  circulation  of  72,61 1.  The 
consolidation  of  the  two  papers  cost 
75  jobs. 

With  the  downgrading  of  the 
Christchurch  Star,  the  market  in  the 
South  Island's  biggest  city  has  been 
left  to  the  INL-owned  Press  with  a  cir¬ 
culation  of  97,621. 

The  independent  Otago  Daily 
Times,  published  in  Dunedin,  is  the 
only  other  metropolitan  daily,  with  a 
morning  circulation  of  49,912. 

That  gives  the  four  metropolitan 
cities  a  total  of  five  dailies  with  acom- 
bined  circulation  of  535,037.  By  com¬ 
parison,  10  years  ago  the  then  seven 
metropolitan  dailies  had  a  combined 
circulation  of  about  695,000. 

The  provincial  cities  have  26  daily 
—  five-  or  six-times-a-week  — 
newspapers,  all  but  eight  of  them  pub¬ 
lishing  in  the  afternoon.  Circulations 
range  from  2,325  for  the  Westport 
News  to  41,700  for  the  Hamilton- 
based  Waikato  Times.  There  are  an¬ 
other  six  provincial  newspapers,  pub¬ 
lishing  anything  from  weekly  to  three 
times  a  week. 

Hawke’s  Bay,  on  the  North  Island’s 
East  Coast,  has  the  only  real  compet¬ 
itive  situation  in  the  country. 

In  Napier,  the  Daily  Telegraph, 
with  acirculation  of  1 6,309,  competes 
head-on  with  the  Hawke ’s  Bay  Her¬ 


ald-Tribune  (20,076),  published  12 
miles  away  in  the  neighboring  city  of 
Hastings.  Both  are  owned  by  INL. 

Rivalry  between  the  two  cities  — 
and  differing  interests  —  allows  the 
newspapers  to  survive  despite  the  sin¬ 
gle  ownership.  Both  papers  cover  the 
other’s  circulation  area,  although  each 
is  dominant  in  its  own  community. 

The  situation  on  Sundays  is  weak. 
Only  three  papers  publish,  the  Sun¬ 
day  Star  and  Sunday  News  in  Auck¬ 
land  with  circulations  of  1 1 3,725  and 
142,796  respectively,  and  the  Do¬ 
minion  Sunday  Times  in  Wellington 
with  sales  of  79,143. 

The  loss  of  the  Auckland  Star  wor¬ 
ries  Don  Milne,  veteran  deputy  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  129-year-old  New  Zealand 
Herald. 

The  Herald  circulation  picked  up 
about  only  5 ,000  after  the  death  of  the 
Star  and  Milne  admits  that  his  paper 
has  slipped  since  becoming  the  only 
daily  player. 

“I  miss  the  competition,”  he  said. 
“There  is  not  the  incentive  when 
you’re  the  only  game  in  town.  We 
don’t  seem  to  chase  stories  so  hard.” 

He  said  he  is  open  to  any  sugges¬ 
tions  how  to  revive  the  competitive 
spirit  of  his  staff  of  160,  including  25 
part-timers.  None  of  the  staff  that  lost 
their  jobs  when  the  Star  folded  were 


hired  by  the  Herald,  which  itself  has 
been  belt-tightening. 

“We  have  changed  in  subtle  ways 
—  we’ve  tightened  up  the  news 
columns  and  added  more  features,” 
Milne  said.  “We  monitor  the  radio  sta¬ 
tions  to  try  to  keep  us  up  to  the  mark.” 

The  Wellington-published  Do¬ 
minion  and  Evening  Post  have  begun 
selling  in  Auckland,  usually  by  4  p.m., 
but  have  made  little  inroads  into  the 
market  and  are  no  threat  to  the  Her¬ 
ald’s  pre-eminence. 

The  Herald  has  not  changed  its  tac¬ 
tics.  It  still  publishes  only  two  edi¬ 
tions  —  a  rural  edition  at  about  12:35 
a.m.andacityeditionat2:10a.m.  — 
and  has  not  considered  coming  out 
with  an  afternoon  edition. 

Earlier  this  year  National  Business 
Review  columnist  Paul  Smith  wor¬ 
ried  aloud  about  the  future  of  the  daily 
newspapers. 

“AGB  McNair  research  shows  that 
in  the  past  nine  years  overall  news¬ 
paper  readership  has  fallen,”  Smith 
wrote.  “In  1983,  average  daily  read¬ 
ership  by  people  over  10  for  dailies 
was  83%.  Last  year  it  was  71%.” 

He  said  that  for  the  moment  there 
may  be  no  danger  signs  ahead  for  the 
New  Zealand  Herald  —  “it  is  and  has 
been  the  most  successful  daily  in  the 
(See  NEW  ZEALAND  on  page  34 ) 
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Changes  at  Du  Pont  Camex 

As  co-founder  retires,  fate  of  Camex  products  remains  uncertain 


By  Jim  Rosenberg 

In  August,  George  White  left  the 
company  he  had  co-founded  with 
Thomas  G.  Hagan  18  years  ago,  and 
all  but  the  newest  products  also  may 
be  leaving  the  firm. 

A  week  before  its  effective  date, 
Du  Pont  Camex  announced  the  Aug. 
3 1  retirement  of  its  senior  vice  pres¬ 
ident  of  sales  and  marketing,  George 
White.  Before  the  month  was  out,  so 
was  White.  Du  Pont  said  he  remains 
a  Camex  consultant. 

“His  departure  has  to  mark  a  change 
of  some  sort,”  predicted  Rich  Buch- 
heim,  who  oversaw  engineering  and 
product  development  on  the  Du  Pont 
Camex  management  team  with  White. 

Word  of  pending  changes  surfaced 
swiftly.  That  same  week,  sources 
close  to  Wilmington,  Del. -based  Du 
Pont  and  Boston-based  Camex  re¬ 
ported  that,  following  a  meeting  be¬ 
tween  Du  Pont  Camex  president  Greg 
T  ay  lor  and  Du  Pont  Printing  and  Pub¬ 
lishing  vice  president  Jerome  Smith, 
regional  sales  directors  were  informed 
that  portions  of  Camex  would  be  sold. 

Neither  Taylor  nor  Smith  returned 
calls  to  their  offices.  Dwayne  Low¬ 


ery,  customer  support  vice  president 
at  Camex,  could  not  be  reached  after 
several  calls  to  his  Boston  and  Man¬ 
chester  offices,  each  of  which  said  he 
was  at  the  other. 

The  fate  of  Camex  products  and  a 
timetable  for  a  decision  on  their  dis¬ 
position  are  uncertain.  Buchheim  said 
that  while  “I  actually  don’t  know  any¬ 
thing  about  it,”  he  understood  “this 
thing  has  got  a  pretty  short  fuse  on  it.” 
Other  sources  said  decisions  proba¬ 
bly  will  be  made  this  month. 

One  of  several  sources  who  asked 
not  to  be  named  said  that  the  firm’s 
newest  product,  Whirlwind  1000,  was 
given  16  months  to  win  at  least  six 
major  orders  or  face  a  similar  fate.  Du 
Pont  Newspaper  Publishing  Systems 
marketing  director  David  R.  Light- 
foot  denied  there  was  any  such  dead¬ 
line,  saying  Du  Pont’s  “commitment 


is  solid  and  in  place.” 

Whatever  Whirlwind’ s  status,  pag¬ 
ination  may  be  a  major  factor,  and  at 
least  one  vendor  was  contacted  by  Du 
Pont  about  possible  licensing  of  that 
technology. 

“They’ve  made  some  noises  about 
licensing  it  from  us,”  said  Cyber¬ 
graphic  Systems  Inc.  chairman  Ber¬ 
nard  Grinberg.  The  inquiry  “was  un¬ 
solicited,”  added  Robert  Brierley, 
president  of  the  Wakefield,  Mass., 
firm.  Grinberg  acknowledged  having 
“a  couple  of  informal  conversations” 
in  which  nothing  was  accepted  or  re¬ 
jected,  but  added  that  it  was  inappro¬ 
priate  to  relate  the  substance  of  the 
discussion. 

Citing  a  “very  encouraging”  re¬ 
sponse  to  the  product  line,  Lightfoot 
said  that  there  is  a  “concentration  of 
effort”  under  way  on  Whirlwind  1000, 
for  which  he  said  Du  Pont  will  “allo¬ 
cate  more  resources,  more  attention.” 

According  to  sources,  with  the  de¬ 
parture  of  White  as  the  last  executive 
from  its  pre-Du  Pont  days,  few  if  any 
remain  from  the  original  Camex  or¬ 
ganization.  That,  the  possibility  of  a 
single  product  line  and  consideration 
of  putting  Camex  operations  into 


Imagitex  headquarters  in  Nashua, 
N.H.,  would  seem  to  effectively  spell 
an  end  to  Camex  as  a  separate  entity. 

Camex  considered  moving  to 
Chelmsford,  Mass.,  before  a  move  to 
Nashua  was  proposed.  Lightfoot  said 
no  decision  has  been  made  concern¬ 
ing  a  move  to  either  location,  but  later 
said  Du  Pont  was  “actively  consider¬ 
ing”  a  “consolidation”  in  Nashua. 

Noting  that  no  relocation  date  was 
set  at  the  last  company  meeting,  one 
source  said  that  moving  would  make 
no  sense  until  a  clearer  picture  of  the 
company’s  direction  emerges. 

Lightfoot  said  he  expects  a  move 
to  happen  this  year. 

“It  makes  good  business  sense  to 
do  that  if  you  can  co-locate  the  re¬ 
sources  under  one  roof,”  he  main¬ 
tained.  “There’s  some  synergy  that 
works.” 


It  also  would  seem  to  make  sense 
for  Taylor,  who  spends  two  days  per 
week  at  Camex,  according  to  White’s 
assistant  in  Boston.  The  Imagitex 
president  and  former  Camex  opera¬ 
tions  executive  was  named  Camex 
president  last  December  upon  the  re¬ 
tirement  of  Dick  Betlem.  As  Printing 
and  Publishing  vice  president,  Betlem 
served  as  acting  president  at  Camex 
upon  the  retirement  of  Camex  presi¬ 
dent  Hagan  last  summer.  Smith  was 
named  to  replace  Betlem. 

Following  Hagan’s  departure,  Du 
Pont  laid  off  70  staffers  at  Camex  — 
an  action  a  Du  Pont  spokesperson  said 
had  been  decided  earlier  and  was  not 
a  part  of  overall  cutbacks  at  Du  Pont. 
The  spokesperson  added  that  contin¬ 
uing  cutbacks  at  Du  Pont  were  not 
likely  to  further  affect  Camex. 

One  of  several  companies  acquired 
by  Du  Pont  three  years  ago,  Camex 
became  Du  Pont’s  vendor  of  front- 
end  and  pagination  systems  under  its 
Printing  and  Publishmg  business  unit. 

Its  products  incluoe  its  own  new- 
generation  editorial,  classified  and 
display  ad  systems,  add-on  pagina¬ 
tion  solutions  for  older  systems  and 
ongoing  support  for  Hastech  2300 
systems  —  which  came  to  Du  Pont 
from  its  Crosfield  acquisition,  and 
which  Camex  ported  to  the  Windows 
environment  as  the  Whirlwind  90 
product. 

Du  Pont  is  reportedly  seeking  buy¬ 
ers  for  its  add-on  pagination  and 
2300/Whirlwind  90  product  lines. 
Lightfoot  called  them  “viable,  avail¬ 
able,  price-book  products  that  we  con¬ 
tinue  to  support  and  sell.”  Though 
over  time  other  parties  approached 
the  company  about  the  products,  he 
continued,  “factually,  there’s  noth¬ 
ing  further  to  say  at  this  point.” 

The  Sept.  7  issue  of  the  Seybold  Re¬ 
port  on  Publishing  Systems  quotes 
Printing  and  Publishing  vice  presi¬ 
dent  Smith  as  saying,  “We’ve  had 
many  inquiries,  but  we  have  no  in¬ 
tention  of  selling  any  parts  of  the  busi¬ 
ness.” 

Nevertheless,  Du  Pont  spokes¬ 
woman  Cathleen  Branciaroli  said, 
“Ofcourse  we’re  listening  ....  You 
always  listen  to  proposals  that  come 
across  your  desk.”  Beyond  that,  how¬ 
ever,  she  said  she  could  not  comment. 

Boston  Globe  information  services 


The  fate  of  Camex  products  and  a  timetable  for  a 
decision  on  their  disposition  are  uncertain. 
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director  Robert  Murphy  confirmed  that 
a  meeting  took  place  between  Greg 
Taylor  and  Globe  managers  in  early 
September,  but  he  said  he  agreed  to 
keep  the  subject  matter  confidential. 

An  individual  who  was  aware  of  the 
meeting  and  who  demanded  anon¬ 
ymity  said  that  the  Globe  had  re¬ 
quested  the  meeting,  at  which,  the 
source  continued,  Camex  acknowl¬ 
edged  it  had  signed  a  nondisclosure 
agreement  with  a  buyer  for  its  display 
ad  product. 

Another  source  said  earlier  that  the 
older  product  lines  will  definitely  be 
spun  off  or  closed  down  by  October. 
Whether  or  not  there  is  a  develop¬ 
mental  future  for  the  systems,  there 
likely  remains  some  business  in  ser¬ 
vicing  or  upgrading  existing  cus¬ 
tomers. 

“There’ s  been  a  couple  of  inquiries” 
about  the  2300,  said  one  source,  who 
added  that  nothing  will  happen  before 
“liabilities”  are  weighed,  current 
work  is  completed,  and  an  effort  is 
made  “to  see  if  the  technology  can  go 
forward.” 

Several  systems  vendors  are  said 
to  have  shown  some  preliminary  in¬ 
terest  in  the  Breeze  display  ad  prod¬ 
uct.  At  least  one  is  believed  interested 
in  the  customer  base  for  the  Sun-based 
product  and  at  least  one  other  is  said 
to  want  all  related  assets. 

Ad  makeup  and  output  systems 
were  the  original  Camex  products. 
The  only  other  large,  long-standing 
newspaper  systems  vendor  with  dis¬ 
play  ad  systems  based  on  Sun  Mi¬ 
crosystems  hardware  is  Information 
International  Inc.  At  an  ANPA/TEC 
’  92  announcement  of  the  Culver  City, 
Calif.,  firm’s  acquisition  of  output 
systems  vendor  Xitron  Inc.,  triple-I 
executives  acknowledged  having  the 
interest  and  cash  required  for  further 
acquisitions. 

T riple-I  executive  vice  president  of 
marketing  Harry  Dahl  could  not  con¬ 
firm  any  interest  on  his  company’s 
part,  adding  that  chairman  Charles 
Ying  said  he  was  not  thinking  of  ac¬ 
quiring  Camex,  although  that  could 
change. 

In  much  the  same  position  as 
Camex,  said  Dahl,  triple-l  is  “kind  of 
looking  at  ways  we  can  bring  our  cus¬ 
tomer  base  into  the  next  generation  of 
color.”  In  addition  to  their  common 
goal,  he  said  both  companies  have  re¬ 
tail  customers  to  keep  happy.  “Our 
customer  bases  have  similar  desires 
and  needs,”  and  want  ways  to  “grow 
into  the  future.” 

Noting  that  both  firms  began  with 
proprietary  systems  that  migrated  to 
Sun  Sparc  platforms,  Dahl  pointed  to 
“striking  similarities,  both  histori¬ 
cally  and  presently,”  between  Camex 
and  triple-I. 


Former  System  Integrators  Inc. 
president  Alden  Edwards  said  that  in 
addition  to  triple-I,  he  had  heard  that 
Autologic  and  Intergraph  Corp.  were 
looking  at  Breeze. 

“I  don’t  know  why  anybody  would 
be  interested  in  it  ...  ”  said  Ed¬ 
wards,  adding  that  most  customers 
are  looking  for  Macintosh-based  ad 
makeup  solutions  more  along  the 
lines  of  Camex’s  former  AdStylist 
product. 

A  senior  executive  at  another  ven¬ 
dor,  one  that  does  not  sell  ad  makeup 
systems,  agreed:  “It’s  so  hard  to  see 
where  their  revenue  is  coming  from 
other  than  from  the  display  ad  makeup 
side.  I  would  guess  that  they  must  be 
hurting  that  the  display  ad  makeup 
doesn’t  run  on  Macs  or  PCs.” 

The  same  executive  added  that, 
apart  from  the  press  to  finish  Whirl¬ 
wind  1000,  Du  Pont  earlier  probably 
had  relied  “seriously  on”  sales  of 
Crosfield’s  Newsline,  which  he  said 
was  “in  the  forefront  of  the  alterna¬ 
tive  picture  desks.” 


He  speculated  that  Du  Pont  must 
have  become  “alarmed”  when  another 
vendor’s  “monopolistic  practices  .  .  . 
prevented  an  enormous  revenue  stream 
from  being  realized”  from  News¬ 
line. 

Intergraph,  the  Huntsville,  Ala.- 
based  developer  of  Unix  products,  is 
perhaps  best  known  among  newspa¬ 
pers  for  the  scanners  and  imagesetters 
of  its  Optronics  division  in  Chelms¬ 
ford. 

Buchheim  is  now  executive  prod¬ 
uct  director  and  general  manager  at 
Intergraph  Electronic  Publishing  Sys¬ 
tems,  which  has  begun  marketing  its 
DP  Studio  color  system  to  newspa¬ 
pers.  He  denied  reports  that  he  or  his 
company  want  to  acquire  Camex  dis¬ 
play  ad  technology. 

Rumors  that  Hagan  might  reacquire 
a  part  of  Camex  have  circulated  for 
some  time.  Buchheim  said  that  sev¬ 
eral  months  ago  he  was  sufficiently 
interested  that  he  visited  Hagan  and 
suggested  that  if  he,  too,  were  really 
interested,  “maybe  we  should  talk  and 
see  who  else  wants  to  be  involved.” 

That,  he  stressed,  was  before  he 
joined  Intergraph,  where  his  employ¬ 
ment  and  the  company’s  earlier  eye¬ 
ing  of  Atex  might  have  led  to  rumors 
of  Intergraph’s  interest  in  Breeze. 

Conceding  “some  substance”  to  ru¬ 


mors  that  “Intergraph  was  one  of  the 
takers  for  Atex,”  Buchheim  said  his 
division  has  no  interest  “in  becoming 
a  full-system  newspaper  prepress  sup¬ 
plier,”  adding  that  “at  some  point  that 
might  change,”  but  not  before  a  shake¬ 
out  in  the  market. 

“We’re  certainly  not  interested  in 
.  .  .  buying  one  of  the  existing  sys¬ 
tems  with  a  large  installed,  perhaps 
unhappy,  customer  base  .  .  .  and 
turn[ing]  it  around  in  anything  like 
the  time  we  believe  would  be  re¬ 
quired.” 

So  who  does  the  former  Camex  ex¬ 
ecutive  think  will  pick  up  Breeze? 
“Some  of  that  I  have  information  on 
that  I’m  not  going  to  talk  about,”  he 
said. 

While  honoring  a  nondisclosure 
clause  in  his  separation  agreement 
with  Du  Pont  Camex,  Buchheim  said 
he  believes  Camex  “products  have 
some  life  to  them,”  but  that  “the  in¬ 
stalled  base  is  probably  a  bit  tired  at 
this  lime.” 

On  Breeze  in  particular,  he  said 


Camex  did  “a  remarkable  job”  mov¬ 
ing  the  product  he  developed  in  1982 
“into  the  modern  world,”  where  “it 
runs  like  the  wind  on  the  big  Spares 
now.”  He  said  the  port  to  the  new  Sun 
environment  boosted  performance 
enough  “that  it  actually  seemed  to 
have  breathed  new  life  into  the  prod¬ 
uct.” 

However,  Buchheim  said  he  has  no 
idea  what  may  happen  to  AdStylist, 
commenting  only  that  Camex  “basi¬ 
cally  didn’t  see  a  market  for  it  when 
I  was  there.” 

Yet  another  possible  suitor  for 
Breeze  is  Scitex.  A  representative  of 
the  color  systems  firm,  with  U.S. 
headquarters  in  Bedford,  Mass.,  was 
said  to  have  visited  Camex  last  month. 
Though  the  company  has  the  funds 
and  a  recent  string  of  acquisitions  to 
make  it  seem  a  likely  buyer,  a 
spokesman  said  it  “is  the  first  time 
I’ve  heard  of  it.”  But,  he  allowed, 
“usually,  if  there’s  something  there 
that’s  worthy  of  investigation,  we’ll 
look  at  it.” 

Though  reasons  for  White’s  de¬ 
parture  are  unknown,  Buchheim  sug¬ 
gested  that,  in  general,  new  corporate 
owners  “don’t  always  recognize  who 
the  key  players  are,  and  sometimes 
key  players  are  shown  the  door.” 

{See  CHANGES  on  page  26) 


One  month  before  White’s  retirement  was 
announced,  Du  Pont  said  it  had  “agreed  to  aiiow” 
Crosfieid  Eiectronics  Ltd.  managing  director  James  D. 
Saimon  to  ieave  the  company  after  1 7  years  of  service. 
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(Continued  from  page  25) 

In  White’s  case  at  Camex,  he  later 
added,  “I’m  not  sure  the  magnitude 
of  his  departure  was  fully  under¬ 
stood,’’  citing  White  as  the  executive 
who  best  understood  the  newspaper 
industry. 

The  prepress  manager  at  a  news¬ 
paper  using  Camex  add-on  editorial 
pagination  said  he  had  not  been  noti¬ 
fied  of  any  pending  changes  at  Camex. 
Nor  had  the  Tacoma  Morning  News 
Tribune  assistant  composing  room 
manager,  Jeff  Allen. 

Noting  lengthy  daily  communica¬ 
tions  with  Camex,  Columbus  (Ohio) 
Dispatch  prepress  manager  Art  Vogel 
said  that  he  had  heard  nothing  about 
possible  changes  at  Camex  —  from  the 
company  or  from  his  colleagues.  In  ad¬ 


dition  to  its  dozen  Breeze  terminals 
and  five  Camex  Bitcasters  (two  for 
proofing),  Vogel  said  the  Dispatch  is 
alpha  testing  the  Starcaster  and  in¬ 
stalling  Camex  ad-tracking. 

“They’re  working  quite  diligently 
with  us,’’  he  said.  “We’ve  got  a  pretty 
extensive  Camex  system,  and  they’re 
working  with  us  on  their  JCS  program 
and  we’re  installing  a  Starcaster  right 
now  and  trying  to  work  the  bugs  out 
of  it  .  .  .  .’’ 

A  manager  at  one  Camex  installa¬ 
tion  said  he  understood  White  was  un¬ 
happy  with  the  move  from  AdStylist 
to  the  Sun-based  Breeze.  During  its 
development,  the  latter  product  was 
made  compatible  with  Macintoshes. 
Tacoma’s  Breeze  2000  installation, 
for  example,  uses  both  Macs  and  Sun 
workstations. 

Executives  at  acquired  firms  often 
depart  soon  after  their  business  is  in¬ 
tegrated  in  the  buyer’s  organization. 


In  the  case  of  Du  Pont,  however,  the 
buying  binge  brought  in  many  graphic 
arts  industry  suppliers  in  a  relatively 
short  period,  apparently  lengthening 
that  integration.  Restructuring  of  the 
marketing  organization  saw  top  man¬ 
agement  changing  hands  three  times 
in  one  year. 

One  month  before  White’s  retire¬ 
ment  was  announced,  Du  Pont  said  it 
had  “agreed  to  allow”  Crosfield  Elec¬ 
tronics  Ltd.  managing  director  James 
D.  Salmon  to  leave  the  company  after 
17  years  of  service.  He  joined  Cros¬ 
field  as  technical  director  and  rose  to 
managing  director  10  years  ago. 

Crosfield  is  now  managed  by  its 
existing  executive  committee  under 
the  direction  of  two  members  of  the 
Du  Pont  &  Fuji  Photofilm  Electronic 
Imaging  board  of  directors,  which  is 
chaired  by  Ellen  J.  Kullman,  world¬ 
wide  business  development  director 
at  Du  Pont  Printing  &  Publishing. 


Corporate  chemistry 

When  large  chemical  companies  acquire  publishing  systems  vendors 


By  Jim  Rosenberg 

Most  sources  contacted  by  E&P 
about  the  fate  of  Du  Pont  Camex  prod¬ 
ucts  said  that  the  real  question  is  how 
Du  Pont’s  actions  fit  into  the  larger 
picture  of  its  direction  in  serving  the 
publishing  industry  —  especially  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  it  will  likely  re¬ 
tain  Whirlwind  1000. 

That  product  line  is  the  centerpiece 
of  the  ongoing  editorial  and  advertis¬ 
ing  system  changeover  at  the  Hous¬ 
ton  Chronicle.  It  also  was  recently 
sold  to  Genoa’s  II  Secolo  XIX  (E&P, 
Aug.  8),  and  a  Du  Pont  executive  ex¬ 
pected  to  report  other  contracts 
shortly. 

The  same  question,  however,  has 
been  asked  often  about  the  intentions 
of  other  large  chemical  companies  that 
have  acquired  publishing  systems 
vendors.  After  Germany’s  Bayer 
merged  Compugraphic  into  Agfa  un¬ 
der  its  Miles  subsidiary  in  the  U.S., 
only  the  color-imaging  and  output  sys¬ 
tems  survived. 

“They  don’t  ignore  the  text,”  said 
former  Agfa  executive  Harry  Dahl, 
now  executive  vice  president  at  In¬ 
formation  International  Inc.  He  said 
Agfa  systems  do  a  fine  job  handling 
text,  but  that  color  is  emphasized  in 
part  because  the  market  no  longer  sees 
the  “sex  appeal”  in  text  that  it  sees  in 
color. 

Dahl  stressed  that  Agfa  did  not 


abandon  text.  “Compugraphic’ s  niche 
went  away,”  he  said,  when  customers 
“went  over  to  Macintoshes  exclu¬ 
sively. 

“So  that  left  Agfa  with  imageset¬ 
ters  and  color  systems  .  .  .  and  the  film 
side,  which  they  had  before.” 

This  all  came  about,  Dahl  recalled, 
because,  whereas  under  Kodak  (where 
he  had  also  spent  several  years  prior 
to  joining  Agfa),  Atex  began  moving 
from  proprietary  systems  to  PCs  and 
was  aimed  more  toward  newspapers 
and  other  publishers,  Compugraphic 
held  onto  proprietary  systems  a  little 
longer  for  its  principal  market  — 
commercial  typesetting.  And  it  was 
that  market  that  “went  away  through 
no  fault  of  Agfa’s.” 

In  other  respects,  added  Dahl,  Ko¬ 
dak  and  Bayer  were  very  similar.  They 
had  roughly  the  same  amount  of  busi¬ 
ness  in  the  early  1980s  (he  put  it  at 
about  $26  billion)  and  roughly  the 
same  number  of  employees.  He  said 
also  that  Agfa’s  share  of  the  overall 
graphic  arts  business  was  about  the 
same  as  Kodak’s. 

Now,  however,  Kodak  also  seeks 
to  sell  off  subsidiary  enterprises  not 
considered  core  businesses  —  among 
them  Atex  Inc.,  in  spite  of  last  year’s 
assurances  by  Atex  and  Kodak  man¬ 
agers  that  Atex  was  not  for  sale. 

Those  assurances  rested,  in  part,  on 
the  fact  that  Atex  products  included 
color  imaging,  which  represents  a 


continuing  business  interest  for  Ko¬ 
dak.  Butthe  Sun- and  Mac-based  Col- 
orFlow  products  are  based  on  Kodak 
Prophecy  technology,  and  Kodak  re¬ 
cently  transferred  the  Renaissance 
product  from  Atex  to  another  divi¬ 
sion.  Renaissance  technology  is  at  the 
heart  of  Atex’s  Capriccio  design  and 
serial  pagination  solution,  which  Atex 
still  markets  to  newspapers. 

It  was  speculated  at  the  time  that 
Du  Pont  acquired  Camex,  Imagitex 
and,  jointly  with  Fuji,  Crosfield 
(which  included  older  Hastech,  CSI 
and  Muirhead  technologies)  that  the 
diversified  company  was  principally 
interested  in  color  imaging  systems, 
a  market  it  had  already  entered. 

Electronic  imaging  would  com¬ 
plement  its  business  in  chemical 
imaging  (films  and  proofing  products, 
like  Agfa,  and,  more  recently,  print¬ 
ing  plates  and  inks).  Indeed,  Du  Pont 
separated  Crosfield  CSI  text-pro- 
cessing  and  color-imaging  systems, 
merging  the  former  with  its  Camex 
subsidiary  —  although  all  publish¬ 
ing-related  products  are  marketed  to¬ 
gether,  with  newspaper  products  un¬ 
der  their  own  group. 

Echoing  Dahl,  Du  Pont  Newspaper 
Publishing  Systems  marketing  direc¬ 
tor  David  R.  Lightfoot  said,  “At  the 
end  of  the  day,  the  market  makes  the 
choices.”  Nevertheless,  with  respect 
to  text-processing  systems,  Lightfoot 
said  of  Camex’ s  Whirlwind  1 000  that 
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his  company’s  commitment  remains 
“solid  and  in  place.” 

In  August,  however,  Business  Week 
reported  that  Du  Pont  CEO  Edgar  S. 
Woolard  Jr.  was  moving  away  from 
“diverse  businesses  that  he  once  fig¬ 
ured  would  be  engines  of  growth,” 
among  them  electronics.  Du  Font’s 
electronics  business  is  principally  in 
the  manufacturing  area  for  other  elec¬ 
tronics  companies,  but  the  Aug.  31 
BW  article  said  that  “another  candi¬ 
date  for  sell-off  may  be  [Du  Font’s] 
imaging  division,  which  makes  print¬ 
ing  gear,  though  Woolard  stands  by  it 
for  now.” 

Like  Kodak’s  focus  on  core  busi¬ 
nesses,  Du  Pont  was  said  to  be  con¬ 
centrating  on  “mainstay”  products,  in 
this  case,  polymers  and  fibers.  This 
comes  at  a  time  when  Woolard,  de¬ 
scribed  as  “a  former  efficiency  ex¬ 
pert,”  saw  1991  revenues  decline  by 


$1.35  billion  and  earnings  drop  39% 
to  a  six-year  low,  according  to  Busi¬ 
ness  Week. 

Chemical  companies’  interest  in 
computerized  publishing  systems  is 
not  new,  but  even  earlier  efforts  were 


processing  systems  survives  in  the 
Linotype-Hell  Co.  and  may  result 
from  some  future  acquisition  by  Sci- 
tex  Corp.  Ltd. 

A  profitable  company  already  ex¬ 
panded  through  several  acquisitions 


The  same  question  has  been  asked  often  about  the 
intentions  of  other  iarge  chemicai  companies  that  have 
acquired  pubiishing  systems  vendors. 


abandoned.  Five  years  ago  Allied 
Chemical  (now  Allied-Signal  Inc.) 
sold  off  Linotype  to  investors  in  Ger¬ 
many,  where  it  later  merged  with  that 
country’s  Dr.  Hell  Co.  Years  before. 
Sun  Chemical  had  been  involved  in 
the  development  of  early  VDT-based 
publishing  systems. 

The  combination  of  color-  and  text¬ 


in  recent  years,  Scitex  is  also  flush 
from  a  recent  investment  by  Interna¬ 
tional  Paper. 

In  late  spring  it  was  said  to  be  in¬ 
terested  in  Atex;  this  summer  it,  too, 
reportedly  inquired  about  Camex  ad 
makeup  technology.  A  spokesman 
said  Scitex  was  not  angling  for  either 
company. 


TECHNICAL  BRIEFS 


Newsprint  co-op 
makes  first  rebate 

The  ABC  Newsprint  Cooperative 
said  it  will  distribute  its  first  mem¬ 
bership  rebate  since  17  California 
newspapers  and  printers  formed  the 
buying  bloc  in  1989.  ABC  member¬ 
ship  now  stands  at  42. 

The  co-op’s  primary  suppliers  are 
Inland  Empire  Paper,  Spokane,  and 
Oji/Canada,  Howe  Sound,  B.C.  Sev¬ 
eral  U.S.  mills  also  supply  other  pa¬ 
per  grades.  Administration  and  mar¬ 
keting  are  handled  by  Pacific  Mar¬ 
keting  Resources  Inc.,  Moraga,  Calif. 

EFI  donates 
to  GATF 

Electronics  for  Imaging  (EFI),  San 
Bruno,  Calif.,  donated  Cachet  Color 
Editor  software  to  the  Graphic  Arts 
Technical  Foundation’s  Electronic  Im¬ 
age/Information  Group.  The  Pitts¬ 
burgh-based  foundation  said  it  will  in¬ 
clude  instruction  in  Cachet  in  its  desk¬ 
top  production  training  programs. 

The  product  is  based  on  EFI’s  Efi- 
Color  color  management  system.  In¬ 
tuitive  color-correction  tools  include 
EFI  Edit  by  Reference,  which  allows 
adjustment  of  a  working  image’s  on¬ 
screen  colors  to  a  proven  reference 
image  already  corrected  in  Cachet  and 
printed  with  known  results.  It  provides 
a  portfolio  of  digital  and  offset  color 
reference  images. 

EfiColor  includes  a  database  of  de¬ 
vice  profiles  that  describe  color  char¬ 
acteristics  of  printers,  the  EfiColor  pro¬ 


cessor  to  convert  color  values  of  one 
device  to  another,  calibration  and  de¬ 
vice-maintenance  utilities  for  adding 
new  devices  to  the  database  and  up¬ 
date  descriptors  to  compensate  for 
changes  in  devices. 

Courant  on  CD 

NewsBank  Inc.,  New  Canaan, 
Conn.,  is  distributing  the  full  text  of 
the  Hartford  (Conn.)  Courant  on  read¬ 
only  compact  discs  as  part  of  its  CD 
News  program.  Added  monthly  on 
CD-ROM  are  more  than  1,500  arti¬ 
cles,  including  staff-written  features 
and  local  news  and  columns. 

GATF  issues  reports, 
training  materiais 

The  Graphic  Arts  Technical  Foun¬ 
dation  is  releasing  Desktop  Publish¬ 
ing  Opportunities  for  the  Printer  and 
Service  Bureau,  a  market  and  product 
study  for  cost-effective  implementa¬ 
tion  of  DTP  technology.  The  150-page 
study  is  the  result  of  a  survey  of  al¬ 
most  250  end-users. 

Pittsburgh-based  GATF  already 
has  released  its  new  Guide  to  Hard¬ 
ware  and  Software  for  Desktop  Pub¬ 
lishing,  with  an  introduction  to  DTP 
terminology  and  sections  on  hardware 
components,  system,  network  and  ap¬ 
plications  software,  output  devices, 
PostScript,  screening  and  typefaces. 

Ink  Measurement  and  Process 
Color  Control  is  the  third  audiovisual 
training  package  in  GATF’ s  series  on 
lithographic  inks. 

The  package,  which  covers  press 


and  prepress  factors,  includes  35mm 
slides,  illustrated  narrative  booklet, 
audiocassette  and  discussion  notes. 
The  foundation’s  1992-93  catalog  of 
technical  industry  training  programs 
is  also  available.  For  more  informa¬ 
tion,  contact  GATF  at  4 1 2/62 1  -694 1 . 

Old  newspapers 
grow  more  grass 

In  a  test  to  reclaim  old  strip  mines, 
newspapers  grew  more  grass  than 
magazines. 

In  a  10-month  study,  a  researcher 
at  Southern  Illinois  University,  Car- 
bondale,  compared  the  growth  of 
grass  and  alfalfa  in  sprayed-on 
mulches  composed  of  old  newspa¬ 
pers,  old  magazines,  straw  and  wood 
fiber. 

According  to  a  report  in  the  Mo¬ 
line  Dispatch,  magazine  mulch  per¬ 
formed  poorest,  with  about  70%  cov¬ 
erage.  Newspapers  worked  as  well  as 
straw  and  wood  fiber,  with  more  than 
80%  coverage. 

VDT  product 
directory  out 

New  York-based  VDT  News  pub¬ 
lished  its  sixth  annual  VDT  Product 
Directory.  The  guide,  in  the  current 
issue  of  the  newsletter,  lists  almost 
200  companies  that  market  ergonomic 
accessories,  lighting  and  furniture, 
low-EMF  monitors,  testing  devices, 
antiglare  and  antistatic  products,  soft¬ 
ware,  videos,  publications,  vision  aids 
and  consulting  services. 
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Gay  newspaper 

By  M.L.  Stein 

The  San  Francisco  Bay  Times,  a 
gay  and  lesbian  newspaper,  has  filed 
a  civil  rights  suit  in  federal  court 
against  the  city  of  San  Francisco  and 
its  former  police  chief  over  the  alleged 
confiscation  of  thousands  of  copies 
of  the  paper  from  newsracks. 

Also  named  as  defendants  are  the 
current  police  chief,  Thomas  F.  Mur¬ 
phy,  and  three  police  officers  who,  it 
is  charged,  conspired  with  former 
Chief  Richard  Hongisto  to  remove  the 
papers  during  an  early-morning  foray 
on  May  8.  Murphy  is  not  accused  in 
the  reputed  theft  of  the  newspapers 
but  is  included  as  a  defendant  solely 
for  “injunctive  purposes,”  according 
to  the  complaint. 

The  seized  copies  of  the  biweekly 
Bay  Times  carried  a  front-page  car¬ 
toon  of  Hongisto  with  a  nightstick 
held  between  his  legs.  The  caption 
read,  “Dick’s  Cool  New  Tool:  Mar¬ 
tial  Law,”  a  reference  to  Hongisto’ s 
crackdown  during  rioting  that  fol¬ 
lowed  the  acquittal  verdict  in  the  Rod¬ 
ney  King  beating  case  in  Los  Ange¬ 
les. 

The  suit  alleges  that  Hongisto  di¬ 
rected  three  of  the  defendants,  offi¬ 
cers  Garry  Delagnes,  Jerry  Golz  and 
Tom  Yuen,  to  take  the  papers  from  the 

sues  over  conf  isc< 

racks.  It  is  further  charged  that  be¬ 
tween  2,000  and  4,000  copies  were 
placed  in  Yuen’s  personal  van  and  an 
unmarked  police  car. 

On  May  13,  the  suit  said,  2,132  of 
the  papers  were  returned  to  the  Bay 
Times  by  the  San  Francisco  Police  De¬ 
partment.  Two  days  later,  Hongisto 
was  fired  in  connection  with  the  con¬ 
fiscation. 

The  lawsuit  filed  by  prominent  me¬ 
dia  attorney  William  Bennett  Turner 
seeks  damages  and  declaratory  and 
injunctive  relief  under  the  First, 
Fourth  and  14th  amendments.  The  lat¬ 
ter  two  provide  protection  against  un¬ 
lawful  seizure  of  property  and  depri¬ 
vation  of  property  without  due  pro¬ 
cess.  A  jury  trial  is  demanded. 

San  Francisco  District  Attorney 
Arlo  Smith  ruled  earlier  that  no  crim¬ 
inal  charges  would  be  filed  against 
Hongisto  because  the  removal  of  the 
papers  did  not  violate  state  law  in  that 
the  Bay  Times  is  free  and  thus  has  no 
“fair  market  value.” 

The  Bay  Times  says  it  has  a  free 
distribution  of  40,000  copies  and  a 
paid  circulation  of  about  1,000  mail- 
delivery  subscribers. 

However,  the  suit  states  that  the 
Bay  Times,  as  a  result  of  the  stolen 
papers,  incurred  extra  production  and 
distribution  costs,  overtime  pay  for 

ation  of  papers 

employees,  and  lost  ad  revenue  be¬ 
cause  it  was  unable  to  meet  its  circu¬ 
lation  guarantee  to  advertisers. 

Bay  Times  editor  Kim  Corsaro, 
who  also  is  a  plaintiff,  told  E&P  that 
the  internal  expenses  alone  ran  to 
$12,000,  not  counting  lawyers’  fees. 

Since  the  theft  of  the  newspapers, 
the  suit  states,  Corsaro  has  received 
anonymous  phone  calls  insulting  her, 
threatening  her  with  physical  harm 
and  warning  of  further  vandalism. 

One  caller,  she  reported,  said, 
“We’ll  clear  your  racks.” 

Subsequently,  the  complaint  con¬ 
tinues,  approximately  1,000  copies 
of  the  May  23  issue  of  the  Bay  Times 
were  discovered  in  a  street  trash  bin. 

The  suit  seeks  unspecified  com¬ 
pensatory,  exemplary  and  punitive 
damages;  an  injunction  to  prevent  the 
defendants  from  confiscating  more 
papers;  a  declaratory  judgment  that 
the  alleged  acts  violated  the  U.S.  and 
California  constitutions,  and  attor¬ 
neys’  fees  and  costs. 

“The  city  refused  to  reimburse  us 
for  our  expenses  and  didn’t  even  dis¬ 
cipline  the  three  officers,”  Corsaro 
told  E&P.  “It  has  refused  to  accept 
any  liability  for  what  happened,  and 
now  Hongisto  is  running  for  [San 
Francisco  city  and  county]  supervi¬ 
sor  on  a  law-and-order  ticket.” 

1  E^AI  DDIBEO 
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Judge  says  paper 
must  give  lawyer 
unpublished  photos 

A  Judge  ordered  the  Daily  Local 
News  of  West  Chester,  Pa.,  to  give 
prosecutors  unpublished  photographs 
taken  during  a  steel  strike  a  year  ago. 

Common  Pleas  Court  Judge 
Lawrence  Wood  turned  aside  the 
newspaper’ s  arguments,  saying  noth¬ 
ing  in  the  Constitution  banned  the  dis¬ 
trict  attorney’s  Office  from  subpoe¬ 
naing  the  prints. 

The  newspaper  plans  to  appeal,  ed¬ 
itor  David  Y.  Warner  said. 

The  pictures,  taken  last  October  by 
staff  photographer  Kristen  Cortazzo, 
show  a  fight  during  the  Lukens  Stell 
Co.  strike  in  Coatesville. 

District  Attorney  James  P.  MacEl- 
ree  II  says  he  needs  the  photos  to  pros¬ 
ecute  Paul  R.  Linderman  on  assault 
charges  from  the  fight. 

The  Daily  Local  News  filed  the 
court  challenge  in  July  shortly  after 
receiving  the  subpoena. 

—  AP 

Reporters  testify 

In  overtime 
pay  lawsuit 

Two  former  reporters  for  a  Pitts¬ 
burgh,  Pa.,  suburban  newspaper  tes¬ 
tified  in  federal  court  that  they  rou¬ 
tinely  worked  more  than  40  hours  a 
week  without  receiving  overtime  pay. 

The  reporters,  Christopher  Stude- 
baker  and  Claire  Little,  worked  for 
Gateway  Press  Inc.  of  Monroeville,  Pa. 

In  a  federal  lawsuit  filed  in  1990, 
theU.S.  Department  of  Labor  charged 
Gateway  and  a  vice  president,  John 
Blanchflower,  failed  to  pay  employ¬ 
ees  overtime  and  kept  inaccurate  work 
records.  The  suit  seeks  $180,000  in 

back  wages,  plus  interest. 

Blanchflower  declined  comment 
on  the  suit. 

Gateway  operates  15  suburban  pa¬ 
pers,  including  the  Sewickley  Herald, 
the  Churchill  Progress,  the  Coraopo- 
lis  Record  and  the  Times  Express, 
which  covers  Monroeville. 

Studebaker  testified  that  Times  Ex¬ 
press  reporters  would  come  to  work  at 
8:30  a.m.  and  work  through  the  night, 
covering  municipal  meetings.  He  said 
his  supervisor  told  him  to  put  no  more 
than  40  hours  on  his  time  card. 

“1  just  did  what  I  was  told.  I  wanted 
the  job,”  Studebaker  said. 

Claire  Little,  now  a  marketing  com¬ 
munications  coordinator  for  Matthews 
International  Corp.,  estimated  that  she 
had  worked  50  hours  a  week. 

She  said  her  supervisor  told  her  to 
take  compensatory  time,  but  she  said 
she  could  not  do  that  and  still  complete 
her  task  of  filling  three  pages  per  week. 

—  AP 
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Legit  complaint  or  publicity  stunt? 

Alternative  paper  accuses  San  Jose  Mercury  News 
employees  of  stealing  bulk  copies  from  its  racks 


By  M.L.  Stein 

Officials  of  the  Metro,  an  alterna¬ 
tive  newspaper  in  San  Jose,  have  ac¬ 
cused  the  San  Jose  Mercury  News  em¬ 
ployees  of  stealing  bulk  copies  of  the 
tabloid  from  its  racks. 

Metro  president  and  executive  ed¬ 
itor  Dan  Pulcrano  said  he  has  filed 
complaints  with  the  police  and  the  dis¬ 
trict  attorney .  The  police,  he  reported, 
said  that  they  could  not  take  the  case 
because  of  being  understaffed  but  that 
District  Attorney  George  Kennedy  as¬ 
signed  an  investigator  to  it. 

Kennedy  did  not  return  an  E&P 
phone  call. 

Pulcrano  said  that  when  he  in¬ 


der  Park  Drive,  the  home  of  the  Mer¬ 
cury  News.  The  publisher  said  that 
mysterious  looting  has  occurred  at 
other  of  the  Metro’s  145  racks. 

After  the  latest  incident,  Cohen  re¬ 
lated,  he  sent  a  bundle  of  Metros  tied 
with  a  yellow  ribbon  to  Jinks. 

However,  both  Pulcrano  and  Co¬ 
hen  stressed  that  the  reputed  theft  of 
free  newspapers  should  not  be  taken 
lightly. 

“The  papers  were  not  removed  for 
general  interest  but  for  reasons  of  un¬ 
fair  competition,”  Cohen  said.  “This 
hurts  our  readers  and  our  advertisers.” 

Pulcrano  added,  “Why  is  it  a  crime 
to  put  in  a  box  and  pull  out  all  the 
newspapers  but  it’s  not  considered  a 


“If  we  had  ever  thought  of  such  a  thing,  which  we 
haven’t,  we  wouid  not  be  stupid  enough  to  confiscate 
newspapers  in  a  marked  Mercury  News  car  in  broad 
dayiight” 


formed  Mercury  News  publisher 
Larry  Jinks  about  the  alleged  theft. 
Jinks  said  he  knew  nothing  about  it, 
but  apologized  if  anyone  at  the  M-N 
was  responsible. 

“He  promised  to  get  to  the  bottom 
of  it,”  Pulcrano  said.  In  an  interview 
with  E&P,  Jinks  denied  any  knowl¬ 
edge  of  any  swiped  papers  and  sug¬ 
gested  that  Pulcrano  and  Cohen  are 
seeking  publicity  for  their  publica¬ 
tion. 

Pulcrano  and  Metro  publisher 
David  Cohen  said  the  removal  of  the 
free  papers  in  Japantown  near  the 
city’s  center  occurred  Sept.  17  and 
was  seen  by  two  witnesses  who  have 
come  forward. 

“One  witness  told  me  a  woman  in 
a  Mercury  News  car  with  the  number 
629  grabbed  all  the  papers  in  the  rack 
while  remarking  that  this  was  the  fifth 
box  she  had  emptied  that  contained 
only  a  few  copies,”  Cohen  said. 

He  added  that  the  recent  theft  re¬ 
called  an  incident  two  years  ago  when 
he  spotted  a  woman  taking  Metros 
from  a  box  in  front  of  the  paper’s  of¬ 
fice. 

“I  asked  her  what  she  was  doing  and 
she  replied,  ‘I  was  told  to  get  these  by 
my  boss  at  the  Mercury  News.’  ”  A 
few  days  later,  Cohen  continued,  he 
ordered  a  Metro  box  installed  on  Rid- 


crime  to  clear  out  the  racks  of  free 
newspapers?” 

M-N  circulation  director  Steve 
Weaver  told  E&P  he  knew  nothing 
about  missing  Metros  and  has  never 
ordered  anyone  to  remove  its  copies. 

Jinks  said  he  knew  of  no  effort  by 
the  Mercury  News  to  “disrupt  their 
[Metro’s]  operation. 

“If  we  had  ever  thought  of  such  a 
thing,  which  we  haven’t,  we  would 
not  be  stupid  enough  to  confiscate 
newspapers  in  a  marked  Mercury 
News  car  in  broad  daylight,”  he  com¬ 
mented. 

Jinks  questioned  whether  Metro’s 
move  to  inform  E&P  of  the  missing 
papers  was  a  publicity  gambit. 

“If  they  have  a  problem,  that’s  one 
thing,”  he  said,  “but  exploiting  it  is 
another.” 

On  the  other  hand,  Pulcrano  said 
that  the  incident  presented  a  bigger 
problem  than  simply  the  purloining 
of  Metro  copies. 

“It  must  be  established  that  there  is 
value  to  free-circulation  newspapers,” 
he  said,  noting  that  a  similar  theft  oc¬ 
curred  recently  involving  a  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  free  paper. 

“Somebody  —  the  police,  courts  or 
the  state  —  must  find  that  interfering 
with  our  distribution  is  illegal,”  Pul¬ 
crano  continued.  “There  is  value  here. 


It  costs  us  about  one  dollar  to  print 
each  copy  of  Metro.  There  is  value  to 
our  advertisers.” 

In  San  Francisco,  the  district  at¬ 
torney  decided  that  the  wholesale  re¬ 
moval  of  the  San  Francisco  Bay 
Times,  allegedly  by  police  officers, 
was  not  a  crime  because  the  paper  is 
free. 

This  is  not  the  first  clash  between 
the  Metro  and  the  Mercury  News. 
Several  months  ago,  the  Metro  sued 
the  daily  for  allegedly  infringing  on 
the  name,  “The  Eye,”  at  the  top  of  the 
Metro’s  political  column.  The  M-N 
launched  an  entertainment  section 
with  the  same  name,  asserting  that  it 
is  widely  used  in  newspapers  around 
the  country. 

The  Metro  is  published  by  Metro- 
Newspapers,  which  also  publishes 
four  community  newspapers  in  Santa 
Clara  County. 

Kiplinger  program 
issues  its  report 

An  investigation  by  eight  profes¬ 
sional  journalists  in  the  1992 
Kiplinger  Class  at  Ohio  State  Uni¬ 
versity  found  that  the  U.S.  is  facing  a 
baby-boomer  retirement  crisis  early 
in  the  next  century. 

Their  findings  are  included  in  a  28- 
page  tabloid. 

The  Kiplinger  Public  Affairs  Re¬ 
porting  Program  offers  journalists  the 
opportunity  to  improve  their  skills 
while  earning  a  master’s  degree  in 
journalism  during  a  1 2-month  period. 
They  receive  a  stipend  and  tuition 
waiver. 

The  program  is  directed  by  Mike 
Masterson,  a  former  editor  and  re¬ 
porter  for  the  Los  Angeles  Times, 
Chicago  Sun-Times  and  the  Arizona 
Republic,  where  he  headed  an  inves¬ 
tigative  team. 

The  team’s  nine-month  investiga¬ 
tion  included  a  weeklong  trip  to 
Washington,  D.C.,  for  interviews  and 
acquiring  records.  Much  of  their  re¬ 
porting  was  done  over  a  WATS  line 
the  fellows  have  at  their  desks. 

Their  report,  which  is  currently 
available,  is  headed,  “Paying  for  Gray¬ 
ing/The  Crisis  Ahead.”  It  is  being 
mailed  to  200  of  the  nation’s  largest 
newspapers,  which  can  use  all  or  part 
of  it  with  credit  to  the  program. 
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Many  comics  getting  up  in  years 

Creators  and  editors  discuss  whether  it  is  good 
or  bad  for  there  to  be  a  iot  of  oider  cartoons 


By  David  Astor 

The  10  most  widely  syndicated 
comics  have  an  average  age  of  26.5 
years,  while  the  five  most  popular  av¬ 
erage  33.4  years. 

About  three  dozen  strips  and  pan¬ 
els  are  more  than  four  decades  old, 
with  many  predating  World  War  11 
and  a  handful  stretching  back  to  be¬ 
fore  1920. 

Is  this  a  good  thing  for  comics 
pages?  It  depends  on  whom  you  ask. 
Some  people  feel  there  should  always 
be  a  certain  number  of  older  comics 
for  readers  who  like  these  features  for 
their  quality  and/or  nostalgia  value. 
Others  believe  that  many  older  comics 
are  past  their  peaks,  and  that  they  make 
it  harder  for  newspapers  to  attract 
younger  readers  and  for  aspiring  car¬ 
toonists  to  break  into  syndication. 

Also,  opinions  differ  on  whether  or 
not  comics  should  be  turned  over  to 
new  artists  when  the  original  creators 
retire  or  die.  Many  older  comics,  of 
course,  are  being  carried  on  by  a  sec¬ 
ond  or  third  generation  of  cartoonists. 

“Motley’s  Crew”  co-creator  Tom 
Forman  of  Tribune  Media  Services 
(TMS)  is  one  cartoonist  who  thinks  at 
least  some  older  comics  have  become 
“obsolete.” 

“They  clog  up  the  pages  and  keep 
new  talent  out  of  the  newspaper,”  said 
Forman.  “A  comic  can  get  in  a  paper 
and  stay  there  forever,  like  an  annuity.” 

“For  a  newspaper’ s  comic  section  to 
remain  vital,  there  has  to  be  fresh  blood 
from  time  to  time,”  stated  “FoxTrot” 
creator  Bill  Amend  of  Universal  Press 
Syndicate.  “There  are  a  number  of 
older  comics  with  rehashed  and  recy¬ 
cled  content  that  I  would  like  to  see  dis¬ 


appear.”  He  did  acknowledge  that  the 
opinions  of  readers  who  like  these  fea¬ 
tures  also  have  to  be  taken  into  account. 

“Art,  music,  and  all  creative  things 
are  generational,”  said  Ed  Hampton, 
who  recently  started  the  Atlanta- 
based  Breaking  In  magazine  for  as¬ 
piring  cartoonists.  He  noted  that  some 
older  comics  have  styles  of  humor  and 
reflect  trends  that  are  dated. 

“There  are  some  strips  that  should 
be  retired  because  they  really  don’t 
pertain  to  today’s  society,”  com¬ 
mented  “Curtis”  creator  Ray  Billings¬ 
ley,  who  began  his  King  Features 
Syndicate  comic  in  1988. 

Billingsley  did  say  that  comics 
don’t  have  to  be  topical  all  the  time 
—  noting  that  he  prefers  to  be  “silly” 
in  some  “Curtis”  strips  and  deal  with 
social  issues  (such  as  crack  abuse)  in 
others.  He  added  that  it  is  important 
for  comic  social  commentary  to  be 
leavened  with  humor.  “If  you  really 
want  to  be  scathing,  you  should  be  an 
editorial  cartoonist,”  he  said. 

Even  long-standing  comics,  con¬ 
tinued  Billingsley,  could  “mirror”  life 
in  the  1990s  more  if  their  cartoonists 
tried. 


“All  comics  have  the  potential  to 
change  and  stay  viable  as  time  goes 
by,”  agreed  Forman,  who  does  the  1 6- 
year-old  “Motley’s  Crew”  with  Ben 
Templeton.  “You  introduce  new  char¬ 
acters  or  place  old  characters  in  new 
situations.” 

He  said  a  “perfect  example”  of  this 
is  “Blondie,”  in  which  the  title  char¬ 
acter  started  her  own  catering  busi¬ 
ness  last  year  and  Dagwood  quit  his 
job  this  summer.  Those  two  occur¬ 
rences  brought  the  King  strip  a  lot  of 
national  publicity. 

Yet  change  is  not  crucial  for  some 
older  comics  to  maintain  large  or  re¬ 
spectable  client  lists.  Many  readers 
want  older  comics  to  be  predictable, 
and  longtime  cartoonists  may  be  re¬ 
luctant  to  risk  losing  secure  newspa¬ 
per  slots  by  doing  anything  very  dif¬ 
ferent. 

Whether  an  older  comic  stays  the 
same  or  evolves,  people  get  in  the 
habit  of  reading  them.  “A  comic  be¬ 
comes  an  old  friend  you  check  in 
with,”  said  United  Media  vice  pres¬ 
ident/director  of  comic  art  Sarah 
Gillespie. 

“I  get  a  lot  of  letters  from  people 
who  say  they  have  been  reading  ‘Mar- 
maduke’  for  years,”  reported  Brad  An¬ 
derson,  who  created  the  United  Fea¬ 
ture  Syndicate  comic  panel  in  1954. 
He  added,  “One  of  the  things  they  tell 
me  most  often  is  ‘please  don’t  quit.’” 

“For  some  readers,  being  hooked 
on  certain  comics  is  the  reason  they 
buy  the  newspaper,”  said  Detroit  Free 
Press  managing  editor/features  and 
business  Marty  Claus. 

She  added  that  serial  strips,  which 
tend  to  be  older  than  many  gag-a-day 
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comics,  have  the  advantage  of  en¬ 
couraging  people  to  read  newspapers 
every  day  to  keep  up  with  the  story 
line. 

Other  interviewees  said  older 
comics  can  still  be  worth  reading  even 
if  they  may  be  past  their  prime. 

“Just  because  a  comic  might  not  be 
as  good  as  it  once  was  doesn’t  mean  it 
can’t  exist  anymore,”  commented  Uni¬ 
versal  vice  president/editorial  direc¬ 
tor  Lee  Salem.  “William  Faulkner’s 
later  novels  were  still  interesting.” 

Jim  Scancarelli,  the  third  person  to 
do  “Gasoline  Alley”  since  it  started 
more  than  70  years  ago,  believes  many 
older  comics  are  superior  to  newer 
ones.  The  TMS  cartoonist  said  a  num¬ 
ber  of  younger  comics  are  drawn 
poorly  and  have  writing  that  is  too 
“sarcastic”  and  “cynical.” 

But  Billingsley  believes  a  number 
of  older  comics  are  “a  little  too  soft  and 
sweet”  for  today’s  readers,  although 
he  said  others  are  still  good.  The  “Cur¬ 
tis”  creator  also  emphasized  that  he  un¬ 
derstands  why  any  cartoonist  doing  an 
older  comic  would  not  want  to  give  up 
his  or  her  livelihood. 

Forman  did  note  that  he  and  Tem¬ 
pleton  voluntarily  ended  the  TMS- 
distributed  “Sporting  Life”  when  they 
felt  they  had  run  out  of  material. 

A  comic’s  fate  is  at  least  partially 
determined  by  how  it  does  in  news¬ 
paper  surveys,  which  often  bring  older 
features  a  lot  of  votes.  Defenders  of 
such  reader  polls  say  they  may  not  be 
totally  scientific,  but  do  give  papers 
a  good  sense  of  what  is  popular. 

However,  one  cartoonist  wondered 
if  a  disproportionate  number  of  older 
readers  respond  to  these  surveys  be¬ 
cause  they  have  more  time  to  do  so. 
Another  creator,  Forman,  said,  “I 
think  surveys  are  misleading.  They 
can  reflect  habit  as  opposed  to  inter¬ 
est  in  a  comic.” 

Forman  stated  that  he  wishes  there 
was  some  comic-page  equivalent  to 
television’s  Nielsen  ratings  to  get  a 
more  accurate  picture  of  which  fea¬ 
tures  are  actually  read. 

What  about  the  so-called  “squeal 
factor”  when  a  newspaper  drops  an 
older  comic  ?  A  couple  of  interviewees 
said  some  papers  put  too  much  stock 


in  reader  reaction,  and  should  just 
“bite  the  bullet”  and  not  bring  the 
comic  back.  They  noted  that  even  a 
couple  of  hundred  complaints  may 
comprise  a  very  small  percentage  of 
total  readership. 

“Yes,  200  people  out  of  600,000 
circulation  is  not  many  people,  but  it’s 
enough  to  pay  attention  to,”  responded 
Claus,  who  said  only  about  one  in  five 
drops  of  Free  Press  comics  elicit 
enough  protests  to  get  a  feature  rein¬ 
stated. 

Claus  noted  that  the  Free  Press  also 
takes  into  account  the  “intensity”  of 
the  anger  about  the  dropping  of  a  comic 
as  well  as  the  demographics  of  re¬ 
spondents.  So  if  a  lot  of  older  readers 
wanted  a  certain  older  comic  back,  said 
Claus,  this  is  taken  seriously.  She  ex¬ 
plained  that  the  Free  Press,  like  a  num¬ 
ber  of  other  papers,  tries  to  offer  a  va¬ 
riety  of  comics  to  please  different  au¬ 
dience  segments  —  including  older 
readers,  younger  people,  females, 
males,  blacks,  whites,  and  so  on. 

“There  is  no  Mr.  or  Ms.  Average 
Comics  Reader,”  said  Salem,  who 
added  that  it  is  good  that  newspapers 
during  the  past  20  to  25  years  have 
had  a  more  diverse  array  of  syndicated 
comics  to  choose  from  when  putting 
together  their  sections. 

Los  Angeles  Daily  News  managing 
editor  Jane  Amari  noted  that  the 
smaller  daily  in  a  two-paper  market 
might  take  more  chances  with  new  and 
different  comics  because  the  bigger 
daily  has  the  territorial  rights  to  many 
of  the  blockbusters. 

Amari  said  she  is  pleased  with  the 
increased  diversity  of  cartoon  offer¬ 
ings,  including  the  new  minority-ori¬ 
ented  strips,  but  would  like  to  see  more 
multicultural  comics.  This  would 
mean,  for  instance,  having  black  and 
white  characters  interacting  more  in 
the  same  comics  rather  than  there  Just 
being  separate  black-oriented  and 
white-oriented  strips. 

“The  problem  is  that  there  is  a  kind 
of  white-bread,  middle-class  homo¬ 
geneity  in  a  lot  of  comics,  but  we’re 
no  longer  a  white-bread,  middle-class 
society,”  she  commented.  “There 
should  be  more  comics  that  show  dif¬ 
ferent  people  and  lifestyles.” 


Amari,  who  also  cited  the  “repel¬ 
lent”  sexism  of  certain  long-standing 
strips,  noted  that  many  executives  in¬ 
volved  in  making  comic-buying  de¬ 
cisions  are  older  whi^e  males. 

It  is  also  true  that  most  older  comics 
are  done  by  white  males,  while  a 
growing  (albeit  stilt  small)  percent¬ 
age  of  newer  comics  are  by  women 
and  minorities.  So,  according  to  a  cou¬ 
ple  of  interviewees,  the  presence  of 
many  older  comics  in  newspapers 
makes  it  harder  for  females  and  non¬ 
white  males  to  break  in. 

However,  others  contended  that 
young  cartoonists  —  whatever  their 
sex  or  race  —  can  still  attain  syndi¬ 
cation  if  they  are  talented  enough.  “If 
you’re  really  good,  you  can  still  get 
in,”  stated  Hampton. 

Several  interviewees  said  some  as¬ 
piring  cartoonists  unfairly  blame  the 
presence  of  older  comics  rather  than 
their  lack  of  ability  for  not  getting 
syndicated.  However,  virtually  ev¬ 
eryone  agreed  that  even  the  most  tal¬ 
ented  young  creators  face  a  real  bat¬ 
tle  for  the  small  number  of  new  syn¬ 
dication  slots  opening  up  each  year. 
Some  cartoonists  get  so  discouraged 
that  they  enter  other  art  fields  or  dif¬ 
ferent  professions. 

(See  COMICS  on  page  32) 
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Comics 

(Continued from  page  31} 

While  the  presence  of  so  many  older 
comics  can  frustrate  aspiring  artists, 
said  Hampton,  seeing  the  best  ones 
may  have  inspired  them  to  try  car¬ 
tooning  in  the  first  place. 

For  the  young  creators  who  do  man¬ 
age  to  get  syndicated,  added  Billings¬ 
ley,  it  can  be  a  heady  experience  to 
appear  on  the  same  page  with  famous 
cartoonists. 

Of  course,  it  would  be  ideal  if  news¬ 
papers  made  more  room  for  new  and 
old  strips  alike  by  expanding  their 
well-read  comics  sections.  However, 
interviewees  said  this  is  unlikely,  es¬ 
pecially  during  a  recession.  So  each 
time  a  comic  is  added,  another  usu¬ 
ally  gets  cut. 

Several  people  said  it  is  more  a 
newspaper's  than  a  syndicate’s  re¬ 
sponsibility  to  drop  an  aging  comic, 
because  the  comic  should  still  be 
available  to  other  papers  that  want  to 
run  it.  But  when  a  client  list  gets  very 
small,  noted  Gillespie,  the  cartoonist 
and  syndicate  often  agree  that  it  may 
be  time  to  end  the  comic. 

Amend,  who  started  “FoxTrot”  in 
1 988,  wishes  cartoonists  would  begin 
syndication  with  their  own  comics 
rather  than  taking  over  established 
ones.  He  said  a  comic  should  reflect 
a  cartoonist’s  “personal  creative  ex¬ 
pression”  —  something  that  is  much 
harder  to  pull  off  with  a  feature  cre¬ 
ated  by  another  artist. 

Amend  added,  “It’s  unfortunate 
that  comics  develop  client  lists  as 
slowly  as  they  do.  Also,  licensing  may 
be  tied  to  them.  So  when  a  creator  dies, 
it’s  not  easy  for  the  syndicate  to  say 
‘that’s  the  end  of  the  strip.’  There’s  a 
lot  of  money  at  stake. 

“Also,  the  public  has  developed  re¬ 
lationships  with  the  characters  and 
writing,  and  wants  the  strip  to  con¬ 
tinue.  But  the  public  has  to  recognize 
that  with  life  comes  death.” 

Amend  said  he  doesn’t  have  a  ma¬ 
jor  problem  with  an  aging  comic  stay¬ 
ing  in  syndication  if  it  is  still  done  by 
the  original  creator,  although  he  did 
note  that  assistants  might  be  handling 
much  of  the  work  on  such  a  comic. 

Others  are  not  opposed  to  the  con¬ 
cept  of  giving  a  comic  to  another  per¬ 
son.  “If  the  public  wants  a  feature,  it 
should  continue,”  said  Gillespie. 

Of  course,  some  passed-on  comics 
are  done  better  than  others,  and  their 
cartoonists  take  a  variety  of  ap¬ 
proaches.  Gillespie  observed,  for  in¬ 
stance,  that  United’s  Jerry  Scott  has 
made  significant  changes  in  the  Ernie 
Bushmiller-created  “Nancy”  while 
Newspaper  Enterprise  Association’ s 
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Chip  Sansom  has  kept  “The  Born 
Loser”  similar  to  when  his  father  Art 
was  alive. 

Why  do  comics  such  as  “The  Born 
Loser”  (which  started  in  1965)  and 
“Nancy”  ( 1 940)  last  longer  than  most 
other  media  creations?  Even  the  most 
successful  prime-time  tv  shows,  for 
instance,  rarely  air  more  than  1 0  years 
before  going  into  repeats. 

Forman  and  Salem  noted  that  any 
one  tv  show  episode  may  have  the 
equivalent  of  several  weeks  of  comic 
dialogue,  meaning  the  tube  uses  up 
ideas  faster.  Also,  they  said  tv  show 
cast  members  age  and  may  want  to 
move  on  to  other  things. 

“On  the  other  hand,  Michael 
Doonesbury  couldn’t  retire  even  if  he 
wanted  to!”  joked  Salem. 

“Doonesbury”  is  one  of  the  1 0  most 
widely  distributed  comics  with  the 
aforementioned  average  age  span  of 
26.5  years.  This  group  includes  “Pea¬ 
nuts”  by  Charles  Schulz  of  United, 
which  has  more  than  2,300  daily  and 
Sunday  clients  worldwide  and  entered 
syndication  in  1 950;  “Garfield”  by  Jim 
Davis  of  United,  2,300+,  1978;  the 
Chic  Young-created  “Blondie”  by 
Dean  Young  and  Stan  Drake  of  King, 
2,000+,  1 930;  “Calvin  and  Hobbes”  by 
Bill  Watterson  of  Universal,  1,800+, 
1985;  and  “Beetle  Bailey”  by  Mort 
Walker  of  King,  1,800+,  1950. 

Also:  the  Dik  Browne-created  “Ha- 
gar  the  Horrible”  by  Chris  Browne  of 
King,  1,800+,  1973;  “The  Far  Side” 
by  Gary  Larson  of  Universal,  1,500+, 
1980;  “For  Better  or  For  Worse”  by 
Lynn  Johnston  of  Universal,  1,400+, 
1979;  “Doonesbury”  by  Garry  Tru¬ 
deau  of  Universal,  about  1,400, 1970; 
and  “The  Family  Circus”  by  Bil  Keane 
of  King,  1,300+,  1960. 

A  partial  list  of  some  of  the  other 
older  comics  still  in  syndication 
would  include  “The  Katzenjammer 
Kids”  (started  in  1 897),  “Bringing  Up 
Father”  (1913),  “Barney  Google  and 
Snuffy  Smith”  (1919),  “Winnie  Win¬ 
kle”  (1920),  “Annie”  (1924),  “Dick 
Tracy”  (1931),  “Alley  Oop”  (1933), 
“The  Phantom”  (1936),  “Prince  Val¬ 
iant”  (1937),  “Brenda  Starr”  (1940), 
“Mark  Trail”  (1946),  “Rex  Morgan, 
M.D.”  (1948),  and  “Dennis  the  Men¬ 
ace”  (1951). 

Sex  is  discussed 

Sex  and  condoms  are  discussed  in 
an  Oct.  5-24  “Luann”  sequence. 

In  the  story  line,  Luann’ s  brother 
Brad  has  a  talk  about  sex  with  his  ner¬ 
vous  father  and  then  goes  out  on  a  date 
—  during  which  a  condom  he  doesn’t 
plan  to  use  falls  out  of  his  pocket. 

Only  one  of  cartoonist  Greg  Evans’ 
250-plus  clients  requested  alternate 
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Part  of  a  ‘Luann.’ 


strips  as  of  this  past  week,  accord¬ 
ing  to  a  North  America  Syndicate 
spokesperson.  That  was  the  Mc¬ 
Keesport  (Pa.)  Daily  News. 

Los  Angeles  Daily  News  manag¬ 
ing  editor  Jane  Amari  called  the  “Lu¬ 
ann”  story  line  “admirable,”  and  said 
she  wishes  more  comics  would  tackle 
important  issues. 

There  has  been  some  increase  re¬ 
cently  in  the  number  of  comics  that 
deal  periodically  with  real-life  mat¬ 
ters.  Evans  himself  did  a  series  last 
year  on  Luann  getting  her  first  period 
(E&P,  May  4,  1991). 

Council  will  meet 

The  results  of  a  survey  of  syndi¬ 
cates’  attitudes  toward  newspaper  ed¬ 
itors  will  be  announced  at  the  Oct.  28 
Newspaper  Features  Council  meet¬ 
ing  in  Phoenix. 

Universal  Press  Syndicate  vice 
president/editorial  director  Lee  Sa¬ 
lem  will  discuss  the  survey,  which 
comes  a  year  after  the  NFC  looked  at 
what  newspapers  think  of  syndicates. 

Also  on  the  NFC  agenda  are  re¬ 
marks  by  columnist  Heloise,  “The 
Family  Circus”  creator  Bil  Keane,  and 
“Beetle  Bailey”  creator  Mort  Walker, 
all  of  King  Features  Syndicate. 
Keane  will  give  a  “chalk  talk,”  and 
Walker  will  discuss  his  International 
Museum  of  Cartoon  Art  and  its  move 
to  Florida. 

Philadelphia  Inquirer  associate 
managing  editor/features  Ron  Patel 
will  host  the  NFC’ s  third  annual  look 
at  the  year’ s  new  syndicated  features, 
and  Metropolitan  Sunday  Newspa¬ 
pers  president  Carmen  Willix  will  dis¬ 
cuss  Sunday  comics  advertising. 

Film  critic  Michael  Medved  is  the 
luncheon  speaker  at  the  meeting, 
which  will  be  held  in  the  Pointe  Hilton 
Resort  at  Squaw  Peak.  For  more  in¬ 
formation,  contact  Corinta  Kotula, 
executive  director.  Newspaper  Fea¬ 
tures  Council,  37  Arch  St.,  Green¬ 
wich,  Conn.  06830. 

Tribune  Media  Services  chairman 
Robert  Reed  is  president  of  NFC. 
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Zuckerman 

(Continued  from  page  15) 

live  with”  the  proposals  Zuckerman 
made,  said  Martin  Maleska,  who  rep¬ 
resented  Black  in  the  negotiations. 
Black  wanted  the  paper  to  turn  a  profit 
in  the  first  year. 

The  Daily  News  has  lost  money  for 
most  of  the  last  decade  under  T ribune 
Co.  and  has  lost  at  least  $6  million  this 
year.  It  filed  for  bankruptcy  last  De¬ 
cember  after  Maxwell’s  mysterious 
death  left  his  media  empire  in  sham¬ 
bles. 

“With  proper  management — which 
they  haven’t  had  for  25  years — the 
Daily  News  could  be  a  very  profitable 
newspaper,”  McDonald  said. 

Zuckerman  agrees. 


Lerner 

(Continued  from  page  15) 


Two  bidders  did  not  want  to  be 
identified,  Penniman  said. 

He  indicated  that  Pulitzer  was  in 
active  discussions  with  one  of  the 
unidentified  bidders  and  one  of  the 
other  groups,  which  he  did  not  name. 

Chicago  Newspaper  Guild  execu¬ 
tive  director  Gerald  J.  Minkkinen  on 
Sept.  30  said  the  employee  group  had 
not  talked  with  Pulitzer  in  recent  days 
and  he  did  not  know  the  status  of  their 
bid. 

The  Guild  local  had  obtained  a 


Zoned 

(Continued  from  page  11) 

Davies  stressed  that  the  project  was 
reader-driven. 

“Over  the  past  few  years,  we  have 
surveyed  thousands  of  our  readers,  in 
polls  and  focus  groups,  to  determine 
what  kind  of  newspapers  they  believe 
would  serve  them  best,”  Davies  said. 
“We  have  gotten  a  consistent,  clear 
message:  In  addition  to  all  our  present 
news,  our  readers  want  much  more  lo¬ 
cal  coverage  from  us,  and  our  adver¬ 
tisers  want  more  opportunities  for  tar¬ 
geted  audiences.” 

Davies  declined  comment  on  a  re¬ 
port  in  USA  Today  that  he  might  soon 
be  leaving  the  Sun  to  become  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  New  York  Daily  News. 

“I  could  spend  a  fair  amount  of  my 
time  talking  about  rumors  and  knock¬ 
ing  them  down.  My  policy  is  not  to 
comment,”  he  said,  adding  that  other 
recent  rumors  had  him  leaving  to  join 
Sports  Illustrated  and  Newsday. 


“We  think  we  can  make  some 
money,  and  it’s  a  tremendous  fran¬ 
chise  in  a  strong  market  for  newspa¬ 
pers,”  said  Fred  Drasner,  U.S.  News 
president  and  CEO  and  the  publisher 
designate  of  the  Daily  News. 

Zuckerman  also  publishes  Harpers 
magazine  and  controls  a  real  estate 
empire  that  Forbes  estimated  to  be 
worth  $375  million  in  1990,  but  he 
was  dumped  from  Forbes’  list  of  the 
400  wealthiest  Americans  last  year 
because  of  depressed  real  estate  val¬ 
ues. 

Drasner,  49,  who  will  run  both  pub¬ 
lications  if  the  takeover  goes  through, 
hopes  to  get  a  new  plant  built  within 
two  years  to  replace  the  Daily  News’ 
outmoded  letterpress  equipment. 
Zuckerman  has  begun  talks  with  the 
New  over  the  Times’  Carl- 

stadt,  N.J.,  offset  plant,  which  is  plan¬ 


ning  to  close.  Equipment  could  eas¬ 
ily  be  added  to  give  the  News  the  color 
capacity  that  is  seen  as  critical  to  its 
future. 

Drasner  expects  an  operating 
profit  “within  a  few  years”  after  a  to¬ 
tal  investment  in  acquisition  and 
plant  improvements  of  about  $200 
million. 

Drasner  would  say  only  that  plans 
call  for  the  Daily  News  to  remain  “a 
tabloid  with  a  New  York  voice  and  a 
New  York  sense  of  humor.” 

Daily  News  spokesman  John 
Campi  said  management  was  looking 
forward  to  the  labor  agreements  be¬ 
ing  ratified  by  all  parties  and  the  deal 
closing  in  late  November. 

“It’s  been  an  exhausting  process” 
Drasner  said.  “We  are  cautiously  op¬ 
timistic  we  might  be  nearing  the  end 
of  the  road.” 


grant  from  the  Illinois  Development 
Finance  Authority  to  fund  its  buyout 
attempt. 

The  apparent  winning  bidder, 
Chicago  Post  Newspapers,  distributes 
free  biweeklies  on  the  Northwest  Side 
of  Chicago. 

It  is  one-third  owned  by  Richard 
Mell,  a  Chicago  alderman. 

The  Post  caught  industry  attention 


in  1985  when  it  successfully  sued  the 
producers  of  a  Mary  T y  ler  Moore  tele- 
vision  comedy  series,  forcing  it  to 
change  the  name  of  the  fictional  Chi¬ 
cago  paper  where  the  Moore  charac¬ 
ter  worked. 

In  that  series,  the  fictional  Chicago 
Post  was  characterized  as  a  “sleazy, 
third-rate  scandal  sheet”  (E&P,  Dec. 
14,  1985,  P.  11). 


WYSE  WORDS 

Contemporary  Advice  for  Today’s  Grandparents 


Forget  frumpy 
grandmas  and 
outdated 
granddads.  Lois 
Wyse's  column  for 
Maturity  News 
Service  is  written 
for  today's 
grandparents: 

■  Wyse  is  the  best¬ 
selling  author  of 
Funny,  You 
Don't  Look  Like  a 
Grandmother  and 
Grandchildren  Are 
So  Much  Fun,  I 
Should  Have  Had 
Them  First 


■  Wyse  offers  sound 
and  sensitive 
advice,  answering 
readers'  questions 
on  topics  like 
talking  with 
grandchildren, 
long-distance 
grandparenting 
and  grandparents' 
rights. 


■  Wyse  writes  from 
experience.  As  a 
grandmother  of 
18,  she  draws 
from  a  wealth 
of  personal 
experience  and 
writes  in  a  helpful, 
no-nonsense  style. 

Wyse  Words  and 
Maturity  News 
Service.  We're  part 
of  your  future. 

For  rates  and 
availability, 
please  call  Lisa 
Klem  Wilson  at 
800-221-4816 
(in  New  York, 
212-692-3700). 
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New  Zealand 

( Continued  from  page  23) 


country  for  years.” 

Even  the  Herald  has  lost  ground.  In 
1983  the  paper  had  an  average  issue 
readership  of  61%,  but  this  fell  last 
year  to  55%,  and  Smith  forecast  fu¬ 
ture  problems  in  its  demographics  and 
readership. 

“The  paper  had  no  readership  gains 
following  the  demise  of  the  Star, 
according  to  AGB,”  Smith  wrote. 
“Readership  is  strongest  amongst 
males  and  females  aged  35  and  over, 
and  the  paper  dominates  the  top  so¬ 
cioeconomic  groups.” 

Smith  said  industry  ills  include  the 
“euthanasia  of  the  editorial  estab¬ 
lishment”  and  the  absence  of  top  se¬ 
nior  journalists  to  ask  the  hard  ques¬ 
tions  in  the  public  interest. 


“It  all  adds  up  to  the  need  for  com¬ 
petition,”  Smith  wrote,  “but  there’s  a 
funny  thing  about  monetarism  whose 
twin  props  are  competition  and  choice. 
Just  when  you  need  competition  most, 
choice  proves  too  expensive.” 

While  the  daily  newspapers  have 
struggled,  the  community  newspapers 
have  been  going  from  strength  to 
strength. 

The  New  Zealand  Community 
Newspaper  Association  has  107  mem¬ 
bers  with  a  circulation  of  1 .9  million. 
Half  of  these  newspapers  are  owned 
by  two  publishers.  Independent  News¬ 
papers  Ltd.  and  Wilson  and  Horton. 

The  biggest  community  newspaper 
in  the  country  is  the  Wellington-based 
Contact,  which  circulates  throughout 
the  nation’s  capita!  Wellington  and 
its  suburbs  and  as  far  as  Otaki,  about 
50  miles  to  the  north. 

The  community  publications  attract 
advertising  revenue  that  has  passed 
NZ$  100  million  a  year  and  continues 
to  grow. 

Ten  years  ago  there  were  just  57 
community  newspapers  with  a  circu¬ 
lation  totaling  about  one  million. 

“It’ s  a  very  healthy  growth  pattern,” 
said  Keith  Berry,  executive  director 
of  the  association. 

Berry  said  about  95%  of  the  coun¬ 
try’s  community  newspapers  are 
members  of  the  association. 

“The  5%  who  are  not  didn’t  apply,” 
he  said,  “perhaps  because  of  the  rig¬ 
orous  membership  requirements. 


Members  must  be  true  community 
newspapers. 

They  must  be  60%  locally  written, 
stand  alone,  and  have  no  more  than 
70%  advertising  content.  They  also 
have  to  publish  at  least  once  every  two 
weeks. 

With  the  decline  of  the  dailies,  the 
community  newspapers  have  become 
more  important  in  a  country  where 
suburban  living  is  still  marked  by 
neighborliness. 

“They  become  the  only  voice  in  the 
community,”  Berry  said.  “When  a 
daily  folds  there  is  greater  interest  in 
the  community  in  the  giveaway  news¬ 
papers.” 

Most  of  the  giveaways  are  tabloids 
and  most  publish  weekly.  Six  publish 
twice  weekly  and  20  either  biweekly 
or  triweekly.  Fourteen  have  a  paid  cir¬ 
culation  while  others  charge  only  for 
ex.tra  copies  or  if  the  subscriber  lives 
outside  the  circulation  area. 


Berry  said  the  recession  gave  his 
members  a  couple  of  very  lean  years 
and  the  association  went  onto  a  war 
footing,  “promoting  revenue-raising 
ideas  —  circulation,  advertising  and 
editorial.” 

Association  staff  went  through  mem¬ 
ber  newspapers,  searching  out  money¬ 
making  ideas  which  had  worked  for  one 
paper  and  could  work  for  others. 

This  evolved  into  a  permanent  ideas 
exchange  newsletter.  Editor’s  Patch. 
The  association  checks  all  issues  for 
new  ideas,  collates  them,  and  sends 
them  out  to  members  in  the  newsletter. 

The  association  also  looks  to  com¬ 
munity  newspapers  overseas. 

“We  keep  tabs  on  Australia,  the 
United  States  and  Canada  for  ideas  as 
well,”  Berry  said. 

“All  indications  are  that  in  these 
countries  communities  are  making  in¬ 
roads  into  advertising  from  other  pub¬ 
lications.  There  is  definitely  a  resur¬ 
gence  in  interest  in  local  community 
newspapers.” 

Freedom  Forum 
grant  to  Asian 
journalists 

The  Arlington,  V a.-based  Freedom 
Forum  presented  a  $55,000  grant  to 
the  Asian  American  Journalists  As¬ 
sociation  at  the  group’s  Washington, 
D.C.,  convention. 


Mature  adult 
supplement  now 
in  12  papers 

A  tabloid  newspaper  supplement 
launched  earlier  this  year,  Active- 
Times,  is  now  being  carried  by  a  dozen 
newspapers. 

ActiveTimes  provides  newspapers 
with  a  complete  turnkey  editorial 
package  around  which  they  sell  ad¬ 
vertising. 

Aimed  at  the  active  mature  adult, 
who  enjoys  life  and  seeks  new  op¬ 
portunities  for  remaining  in  the  main¬ 
stream,  the  tabloid  never  uses  the 
word  “senior”  or  “elderly.” 

ActiveTimes  supplies  its  newspa¬ 
per  clients  with  feature  stories,  topi¬ 
cal  departments,  by  lined  columns,  and 
celebrity  interviews.  The  copy  is  trans¬ 
mitted  by  computer  modem  or  on  disk, 
along  with  photos,  repro  art,  cover  for¬ 
mat  and  suggested  page  layouts.  In  ex¬ 
change,  the  newspaper  pays  the  tabloid 
a  percentage  of  the  advertising  rev¬ 
enues  generated  in  each  issue. 

Albert  Myers,  publisher  of  the  As¬ 
pen,  Colo. -based  publication,  listed 
a  dozen  publications  currently  run¬ 
ning  the  tabloid:  the  Denver  Post; 
Houston  Post;  San  Diego  Union  & 
Tribune;  San  Antonio  Light;  The 
Press  of  Atlantic  City,  N.J.;  State 
Journal-Register,  Springfield,  Ill.; 
Courier  News,  Elgin,  Ill.;  Beacon 
News,  Aurora,  Ill.;  Herald  News, 
Joliet,  Ill.;  Quincy  (Ill.)  Herald  Whig; 
Sun  Publications,  Naperville,  Ill.;  and 
the  Daily  Journal,  Wheaton,  Ill.  I 
—  AP 

Hearst  professionals 
named  by  university 

The  College  of  Journalism  at  the 
University  of  Maryland  has  chosen 
its  first  William  Randolph  Hearst  Vis¬ 
iting  Professionals,  who  will  teach  in 
1 992-93  as  part  of  the  adjunct  faculty. 

A  grant  of  $200,000  last  year  from 
the  Hearst  Foundation  established  an 
endowment  fund  at  the  University  of 
Maryland  to  attract  or  help  retain  out¬ 
standing  individuals.  The  fund  pro¬ 
vides  a  supplement  to  the  usual 
salaries  of  adjunct  faculty  members. 

Those  selected  are;  Vanessa  Gall- 
man,  assistant  city  editor  of  the  Wash¬ 
ington  Post;  James  Plumb,  director  of 
communication  for  the  Aluminum 
Association,  Washington;  Jeff  Sheler, 
senior  reporter  for  U.S.  News  &  World 
Report;  Maj.  Gen.  (ret.)  Charles 
Bussey,  former  U.S.  Army  chief  of 
public  affairs;  and  Mary  Kay  Quin¬ 
lan,  a  former  regional  reporter  for 
Gannett  News  Service. 


“I  miss  the  competition.  There  is  not  the  incentive 
when  you’re  the  oniy  game  in  town.  We  don’t  seem  to 
chase  stories  so  hard.” 
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Agreement 

(  Continued  from  page  8) 


we  came  to  him.” 

i  wasn’t  out  there  actively  peddling 
these  letters,”  Jackson  said  of  the  lat¬ 
est  collection  of  correspondence.  “I 
gave  them  to  the  L.A.  Times,  and  had 
committed  to  them  not  to  scoop  my 
own  story.  So  I  put  an  embargo  on  them 
.  .  .  I  wasjust  cooperating  with  the  pa¬ 
per  I  gave  my  story  to.” 

He  said  that  in  offering  the  organi¬ 
zations  a  look  at  the  letters,  he  was 
‘trying  to  do  them  a  favor  because  I 
knew  that,  once  the  story  broke,  things 
were  going  to  go  nuts.” 

Jackson  allowed  reporters  to  see 
only  excerpts  and  not  the  entire  letters 
in  order  to  shield  the  identities  of  peo¬ 
ple  mentioned  in  the  letters.  Some  are 
“friendsof  Bill’s  who  don’t  want  to  be 
identified  ...  or  involved  in  the  draft 
controversy,”  he  said. 

Jackson  believes  that  Clinton  has 
been  “outright  deceptive”  about  the 
draft  issue,  which  motivated  him  to 
make  the  letters  available  to  the  media. 

“He’s  deceiving  the  American  press 
and  using  the  American  press  to  de¬ 
ceive  the  American  people,  the  same 
way  he  deceived  me  .  .  .  and  he’s  do¬ 
ing  it  successfully,”  Jackson  said. 

Still,  he  added,  “1  have  great  con¬ 
fidence  in  the  American  press.  I  don’t 
agree  with  the  Republican  idea  of  a 
‘media  elite.’  I  think  the  press  fair  and 
aggressive.” 

He  was  quick  to  note,  however,  that 
Clinton  “is  very  smart,  and  very  adept 
at  not  answering  questions.  Unless 
you  have  a  sharp  reporter  to  back  him 
into  a  corner,  he’s  not  going  to  be  up¬ 
front  on  this  issue.” 


Survey 


(Continued  from  page  13) 

ing  political  science,  English  and  his¬ 
tory. 

A  1989  survey  of  large  daily  edi¬ 
tors  found  almost  exactly  the  same  re¬ 
sults,  Shelly  noted. 

“None  of  them  care  whether  peo¬ 
ple  have  a  journalism  degree,  but  they 
do  want  the  person  to  be  able  to  start 
on  the  first  day,  which  is  pretty  hard 
without  a  journalism  degree,”  he  said. 

Small  paper  editors  want  new  jour¬ 
nalists  to  have  experience  from  their 
school  paper  or  broadcast  outlet,  and 
they  want  graduates  to  have  photog¬ 
raphy  skills,  the  survey  found. 

Almost  none  of  the  editors  rate 
membership  in  a  pre-professional  or¬ 
ganization  as  important. 
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Freedom  Forum 
grant  to 
Chicano  group 

The  Freedom  Forum,  Arlington, 
Va.,  has  granted  $75,000  to  the  Cali¬ 
fornia  Chicano  News  Media  Associ¬ 
ation  to  support  its  leadership  train¬ 
ing  programs  and  JoBank  and  Job- 
Line,  two  job  referral  services. 

Agenda 

(Continued  from  page  10) 

schools  and  the  industry  also  can  lead 
to  more  relevant  academic  research. 
Rush  asserted. 

‘I’ve  talked  to  j-profs  who  are 
working  on  problems  that  the  indus¬ 
try  solved  five  years  ago,”  she  com¬ 
mented. 

Rush  said  newspapers  bear  some 
responsibility  for  this  state  of  affairs 
and  must  get  closer  to  the  campus. 

She  put  in  a  strong  word  for  NNA 
newspapers  as  providers  of  jobs  for 
graduates  who  want  to  be  part  of  the 
community  in  which  they  work. 

Not  everyone.  Rush  contended, 
wants  to  work  for  a  big  metro  daily  or 
wire  service. 

‘Some  don’ t  want  to  be  part  of  a  re¬ 
volving-door  process,  going  from  one 
property  to  another  every  two  years. 
For  those  students,  we  are  a  terrific 
opportunity,”  she  declared. 

“That’s  what  1  did.  1  learned  every 
job  in  the  newspaper  business  before 
I  was  25  years  old.’ 

Shop  talk 

(Continued  from  page  44) 

if  Bill  Clinton  will  veto  Democratic 
legislation  that  bends  or  breaks  his 
deficit  reduction  targets. 

Where  will  the  media  find  the  space 
and  money  to  do  alt  this  substance? 
They  could  cut  down  on  the  polling 
and  the  reporting  on  the  polls.  They 
could  concentrate  on  the  issues  that 
will,  we  hope,  determine  the  outcome 
of  the  only  poll  that  really  matters. 

Won’t  this  all  come  out  in  the  de 
bates?  Maybe,  when  and  if  we  have 
them,  but  the  central  issues  in  this 
campaign  have  been  before  us  for  at 
least  eight  months.  There  are  only  five 
weeks  until  Election  Day. 

If  this  were  the  World  Series  we 
should  be  playing  game  five  by  now. 
We  should  be  wondering  if  the  two 
teams  can  keep  on  delivering  all  the  way 
to  game  seven.  We  should  not  be  won¬ 
dering  if  the  umpires  are  doing  a  good 
job,  or  if  they  are  really  paying  atten 
tion.  We  should  take  that  for  granted. 


Rape 

(Continued  from  page  14) 

crime  was  involved. 

•  The  victim  is  willing  to  be  identi¬ 
fied. 

The  story’s  “newsworthiness  is  so 
extraordinary  that  the  full  story  should 
be  told.” 

Examples:  the  victim  was  a  public 
figure  or  the  crime  occurred  in  a  pub¬ 
lic  place. 

•  “The  complaint  is  invalid  and  the 
complaintant  is  charged  with  filing 
false  information.” 

With  the  current  case,  the  paper  is 
adding  another  policy  on  civil  com¬ 
plaints,  Blake  said. 

In  the  Bengals  case,  the  lawsuit 
refers  to  the  alleged  victim  only  as 
‘Victoria  C.”  She  says  she  was  raped 
by  1 2  players,  as  another  eight  looked 
on,  on  Oct.  3,  1990,  in  a  room  at  the 
Doubletree  Suites  Hotel  in  Tukwila, 
Wash.  Players  were  staying  at  the  ho¬ 
tel  between  games. 

The  20  players,  plus  the  Cincinnati 
Bengals  Inc.,  are  accused  of  assault, 
false  imprisonment,  negligence,  sex¬ 
ual  harassment,  racial  discrimination, 
and  aiding  and  abetting  sexual  assault 
and  battery. 

In  addition  to  naming  the  woman, 
a  Sept.  9  story  identified  her  race, 
which  is  white,  and  noted  that  all  the 
defendants  are  black. 

Race  was  an  issue  in  the  story  by 
Geoff  Hobson  and  Jack  Brennan,  with 
several  players  quoted  as  saying  they 
were  accused  simply  because  they  are 
black. 

The  story  also  noted  Victoria  C.’s 
marital  status  —  she  has  been  mar¬ 
ried  and  divorced  twice,  the  paper  said 
—  and  the  fact  that  she  has  four  chil¬ 
dren.  The  children  were  not  named. 

While  the  Enquirer  is  naming  the 
woman,  the  Cincinnati  Post,  which  is 
published  in  a  joint  operating  agree¬ 
ment  with  the  Enquirer,  is  not. 

“We’ve  known  the  woman’s  iden¬ 
tity  probably  since  the  day  the  story 
broke,”  Post  editor  Paul  Knue  told  the 
Associated  Press.  “We  decided  then 
that  we  wouldn’t  identify  her  unless 
there  was  some  extraordinary  reason 
to  identify  her. 

“Right  now,  we  don’t  see  any  rea¬ 
son  to  change  our  mind.” 

The  nearby  Dayton  Daily  News  has 
also  declined  to  publish  the  woman’s 
full  name. 

However,  in  a  Sept.  2 1  story  the  pa¬ 
per  published  an  extensive  personal¬ 
ity  profile,  which  among  other  things 
reported  that  she  has  been  married  for 
a  third  time. 

AP  is  also  referring  to  the  woman 
only  as  Victoria  C. 
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St.  Pete  Times 
one  of  the  best 
for  working  mothers 

Working  Mother  magazine  has 
named  the  St.  Petersburg  Times  one 
of  the  “  1 00  Best  Companies  for  Work¬ 
ing  Mothers”  in  the  U.S. 

The  list,  published  in  the  October 
issue,  included  the  100  companies 
found  to  be  the  most  innovative  and 
advanced  firms  in  support  of  working 
families.  Milton  Moskowitz,  coauthor 
of  the  book.  The  100  Best  Companies 
to  Work  for  in  America,  made  up  the 
list  with  researcher  Carol  Townsend. 

The  companies  were  selected  and 
ranked  in  categories  of:  pay  (com¬ 
pared  with  competition),  opportuni¬ 
ties  for  women  to  advance  support  for 
child  care,  and  family-friendly  bene¬ 
fits  (childbirth  leave,  flextime,  part 
time,  job  sharing,  and  elder  care). 

The  Times  was  noted  for  having  a 
full-time  position  of  a  work  and  fam¬ 
ily  resource  specialist.  “The  only  one 
we  found  in  the  U.S.  newspaper  in¬ 
dustry,”  the  magazine  reported. 

Fort  Worth  paper 
expands  coverage 

The  Fort  Worth  Star-Telegram,  in 
response  to  readers’  desires  for  more 
leisure  and  consumer-oriented  infor¬ 
mation  and  more  sports  and  business 
news,  will  make  immediate,  across- 
the-board  changes. 

Most  changes  will  affect  all  edi¬ 
tions,  but  others  will  specifically  ben¬ 
efit  nearby  Arlington  residents.  A  spe¬ 
cial  daily  Arlington  edition  will  in¬ 
clude  expanded  coverage  front-page 
and  throughout  the  paper  of  Arling¬ 
ton  news,  newsmakers,  business  and 
entertainment. 

The  regular  Star-Telegram  will 
have  an  expanded  sports  section,  with 
more  coverage  of  the  Dallas  Cowboys, 
plus  more  local  high  school,  college 
and  recreational  team  news. 

A  new  Arts  &  Entertainment  section 
will  run  in  all  editions  seven  days  a 
week.  An  improved  daily  tv  schedule 
in  an  easier-to-read,  color-coded  for¬ 
mat  will  appear  in  the  weekly  televi¬ 
sion  guide  on  Sunday. 

An  improved  Life  section  will  in¬ 
clude  more  useful  information  on  han¬ 
dling  the  pressures  of  everyday  life. 
Each  day  will  have  a  different  focus: 
food,  health  and  fitness,  family  mat¬ 
ters,  lifestyle,  home  and  garden,  and 
people  in  the  community. 


Both  daily  and  Sunday  business 
sections  will  contain  more  “hard” 
business  news,  as  well  as  an  empha¬ 
sis  on  money,  how  to  make  it,  invest 
it  and  spend  it. 

The  paper’s  entertainment  tabloid 
on  Friday  will  gain  four  pages  and  in¬ 
clude  more  local  features. 

Washington  papers 
offer  TMC  products 

Non-subscribers  of  three  Wash¬ 
ington  state  newspapers  are  receiving 
new  products  through  home  delivery. 

The  Morning  News  Tribune  in 
Tacoma,  said  it  is  boosting  advertis¬ 
ing  revenue  through  a  TMC  product 
that  keeps  readers  abreast  of  political 
developments  in  this  election  year. 

The  free  product  is  called  “Pocket 
Politics”  and  is  delivered  with  the  pa¬ 
per’  s  Extra  edition  to  non-subscribers. 

Small  enough  to  be  folded  to  pocket 
size,  the  quarter-page  guide  contains 
information  on  absentee  voting,  poll 
results,  and  candidates  and  campaign 
issues. 

“Pocket  Politics”  is  a  combined  ef¬ 
fort  of  the  editorial,  production  and 
advertising  departments. 

Non-customers  of  the  Seattle  Times 
and  Seattle  Post-Intelligencer  are  re¬ 
ceiving  a  new  tabloid,  Sound  Values, 
which  focuses  on  consumer  informa¬ 
tion  for  the  home. 

Sound  Values  is  a  wraparound  that 
replaces  the  former  TMC  product, 
Slice  of  the  Times.  But,  unlike  its  pre¬ 
decessor,  which  carried  only  reprinted 
Times  articles,  the  new  tabloid  in¬ 
cludes  material  specifically  chosen 
for  non-subscribers. 

Greg  Bennett,  the  Times  major  ac¬ 
counts  advertising  manager,  is  re¬ 
sponsible  for  Sound  Values.  Free¬ 
lance  editor  Jane  Keller  selects  the 
stories  and  lays  out  the  publication, 
while  Times  food  editor  Sharon  Lane 
coordinates  production  between  the 
newsroom  and  the  ad  department. 

Suburban  section 
goes  daily  in 
Philly  suburbs 

A  new  section  created  for  southern 
New  Jersey  residents  of  the  Philadel¬ 
phia  Inquirer  was  launched  on  Sept. 
21. 

The  section  features  local  news, 
business,  sports  and  community  in¬ 
formation.  It  is  published  as  a  broad¬ 


sheet  daily  and  Sunday  and  replaces  ; 

the  twice-weekly  tabloid  “Neigh-  j 

bors”  section  published  in  the  south-  i 

ern  New  Jersey  editions  of  the  In¬ 
quirer  since  1984. 

The  new  section  is  called  “South 
Jersey”  Monday  through  Saturday 
and  retains  the  “Neighbors”  name  on 
Sunday. 

The  new  section  is  printed  at  the 
Inquirer’s  new  $299.5  million  plant 
and  is  the  first  of  five  daily  zoned 
broadsheet  sections  that  replace  a 
complement  of  eight  tabloid  “Neigh¬ 
bors”  sections  distributed  in  the 
Philadelphia  suburbs. 

Sunday  paper 
in  Philadelphia 
targets  blacks 

The  publisher  of  the  new  Philadel¬ 
phia  Sunday  Sun  said  he  hopes  the 
new  publication  will  fill  a  void  in  cov¬ 
erage  of  the  black  community. 

Publisher  J.  Whyatt  Mondesire  be¬ 
lieves  blacks  are  “grossly  under¬ 
served  by  the  mainstream  media.” 

He  said  the  paper’s  initial  circula¬ 
tion  will  be  25,000,  and  he  hopes  to 
double  the  figure  in  a  year.  The  pa¬ 
per,  which  was  launched  Sept.  13, 
costs  750. 

“We’ll  focus  on  the  positive  aspects 
and  go  more  in-depth  into  the  nega¬ 
tives  like  drugs,  crime,  family  disin¬ 
tegration,  Africa  and  other  parts  of 
the  Third  World.” 

Before  beginning  the  Sunday  Sun, 
Mondesire  worked  for  the  New  York 
Times,  The  Sun  of  Baltimore,  and  the 
Philadelphia  Inquirer. 

The  Sun  will  have  to  compete  for 
the  audiences  of  the  city ’s  two  black- 
run  newspapers,  the  Philadelphia  Tri¬ 
bune  and  the  New  Observer,  he  said. 

—  AP 

Baseball  America 
expands  its  base 

Baseball  America,  the  baseball- 
only  tabloid  based  in  Durham,  N.C., 
is  expanding  its  readership  volume 
and  its  number  of  issues. 

When  the  Oct.  25  issue  is  released, 

1 2,000  new  names  will  be  on  the  sub¬ 
scriber  list.  In  1993,  the  paper  will  be 
published  bimonthly,  increasing  from 
24  to  26  issues  annually. 

The  additional  readers  were  added 
when  the  company  acquired  Base¬ 
ball  Bulletin  of  LN  Publications  Inc., 
Rochester,  Mich.,  published  since 
1974. 
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(800)  247-1287 

ASTROLOGY 

Daily-Weekly-Monthly  Features. 
Camera  ready.  Free  trial.  Time  Data 
Syndicate.  1-800-322-5101. 

AUTOMOTIVE 


CAR  FEATURES  are  our  business: 
Columns  available  on  road  tests,  car 
care,  auto  trivia,  auto  history,  new 
gadgets.  (313)  573-2755. 

COMIC  PANELS 

EDITORS:  Looking  for  Quality  Comics? 
Get  the  comics  that  are  backed  by  a  6 
year,  60,000  mile  warranty.  First  2 
weeks  free.  Contact:  Humor  Books 
Syndicate,  58  Donovan  PL,  Alexandria, 
VA  22306,  (703)  360-5916. 

CONGRESS 

WEEKLY  COLUMN:  "The  Electronic 
Answer  Man”.  Answers  to  readers'  ques¬ 
tions  about  home  consumer  electronics. 
Stereos,  TVs,  telephones.  Illustrated. 
Typeset  to  your  specifications.  Unique! 
Free  samples.  Soft  Horizons,  1560 
Route  83,  Cape  May  Court  House,  NJ 
08210. 

ENTERTAINMENT 

EDITORS:  Hook  readers  on  the  fact- 
packed  showbiz  column  "LIVE  FROM 
HOLLYWOOD."  Camera-ready  with 
photos.  Info:  (800)  533-0073. 

HOLLYWOOD  COLUMN  AVAILABLE 
Weekly  or  monthly. 

Info:  1(800)  533-0073. 

FAMIL  Y/PARENTING 

YOUR  FAMILY’S  HEALTH.  Weekly 
medical  column  written  by  physician- 
editor  of  two  national  health  magazines. 
24  hour  reader  response  line  with  lots  of 
use.  Four  week  trial  only  $20.  K. 
DeLong  M.D.,  PO  Box  16,  Yucaipa, 
California  92399;  (714)  797-3532. 


NEWSPAPER  APPRAISERS  i  NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


"Coping  In  The  Country.”  City  bey  flees 
to  the  backwoods,  experiences  total 
culture  shock.  Weekly,  700  words. 
Samples,  rates:  Clear  Creek  Features, 
17271  Little  Clear  Creek,  Grass  Valley, 
CA  95949  (916)  272-7176. 

MOVIE  REVIEWS 

FREE  FEATURES  -  Camera  ready  or 
MAC  Disk.  Health,  Consumer  Watch 
Columns  by  Esther  Peterson,  Editorial 
Cartoons,  Photos,  Food,  TV,  and  more. 
Free.  Contact:  NEWS  USA,  1199 
National  Press  Building,  Washington, 
DC  20045;  (202)  682-2400. 

NEWS  SERVICES 

TRACK  YOUR  BIGGEST 
COMPETITION: 

Journal  Graphics  monitors  (and  tran¬ 
scribes)  most  TV  News,  including  CNN, 
24  hours  a  day.  Our  fax  and  computer- 
based  services  keep  you  current  and 
assist  in  your  own  coverage.  For  infor¬ 
mation  and  free  samples,  call  Jim 
Smith  at  (800)  825-5746,  ext.  312. 


PUZZLE  FEATURES  SYNDICATE 
Crossword  Puzzles 
Phone  (714)  926-4843. 


"A  Matter  of  Romance” 

Weekly,  Daily,  Special  Features 
delivers  profit — Guaranteed 
Free  Trial  (818)  791-5236 

SENIOR  HEALTH 

"SENIOR  CLINIC.”  America’s  ONLY 
doctor  written  column  on  Senior  Health. 
9th  year  in  Rochester  (NY)  Democrat  & 
Chronicle.  Weekly,  600  words. 
Samples,  rates.  Frank  Macinnis,  M.D. 
HFM  Literary  Enterprises,  #104-3283 
Casorso  Road,  Kelowna,  British  Colum¬ 
bia,  Canada  VIW  3L6. 

(604)  868-8603 

SYNDICATION  COLUMNS 

WISDOLOGY— Wisdom  of  the  ages 
distilled  into  light  and  inspiration.  800 
words.  $5  per  week  special.  Free 
samples  for  trial.  (212)  989-3105. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


MAGAZINES  FOR  SALE 

CALIFORNIA  PARALEGAL  MAGAZINE. 
No  money  down.  Desktop  publishing 
templates  and  list  of  3,500  Califorinia 
paralegals  included.  Will  train  new 
owner.  Call  (805)  528-8705. 

NEW  LIFE  STYLE  DESIRED?  Will 
sacrifice  due  to  family  illness.  Profit¬ 
able  established  magazine  for  sale  on 
Amelia  Island,  Florida.  Desk  Top 
Publishing  System  included.  Will  train 
new  owner.  SANDSON,  INC.  (904) 
277-8012. 


MAGAZINES  FOR  SALE 

Established  So.  Calif,  magazine.  Must 
sell  due  to  illness.  $42,500.  2202 
Sunset  Blvd.,  San  Diego,  CA  92103. 

NEWSPAPER  APPRAISERS 

APPRAISERS  &  BROKERS 
Appraisals  for  estates,  partnerships, 
taxes,  loans,  divorce,  minority  buyouts. 
Reasonable  fees.  C.  Peter  Jorgensen, 
Media  Consultants  &  Associates,  Box  C, 
Boston,  MA  02174  (617  643-1863. 

Fax  Your  Ad  (212)  675-4380 


C.  BERKY  &  ASSOCIATES,  INC. 
Consultants  ■  Appraisals  Brokers 
(407)  368-4352 

900  N.  Federal  Hwy.  -  Suite  160 
Boca  Raton,  FL  33432 

COMPREHENSIVE  APPRAISALS 
rendered  in  confidence  with  care  for 
accuracy  and  detail.  Established 
reasonable  prices.  James  W.  Hall,  Jr., 
Jim  Hall  Media  Services 
PO  Box  1088,  Troy,  AL  36081 
(205)  566-7198 
FAX  (205)  566-0170 

PROFESSIONAL  APPRAISALS.  Detail¬ 
ed,  accurate  appraisals  of  your  firm. 
Any  purpose.  Confidential.  RICKENBA- 
CHER  MEDIA,  3828  Mockingbird, 
Dallas,  TX  75205.  (214)  520-7025. 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


“1st  in  RESULTS” 

Sales  &  Appraisals 
WEBSTER  &  ASSOCIATES 
6  Oak  Tower,  Yantis,  TX  75497 

(903)  473-7200 

600  sold  -  Est.  1959 
W.B.  GRIMES  &  CO. 

Brokers  •  Appraisers  ■  Consultants 
PO  Box  442 
Clarksburg,  MD  20871 
Larry  Grimes-President 
(301)  507-6047 

Dick  Smith-South-(601)  627-7906 
Tony  Baker-West-(818)  707-8660 
D.  Claussen-Midwest-(414)  272-6173 

Above  Average 
PERFORMANCE 
SYD  S.  GOULD  &  COMPANY 
2111  Thomas  Drive 
Panama  City,  FL  32407 

(904)  234-1117 

BILL  MATTHEW  COMPANY  conducts 
professional,  confidential  negotiations 
for  sale  and  purchase  of  highest  quality 
daily  and  weekly  newspapers  in  the 
country.  Before  you  consider  sale  or 
purchase  of  a  property,  you  should  call 
(813)  733-8053 

or  write  Box  3364,  Clearwater  Beach, 
FL  34630.  No  obligation  of  course. 

BOLITHO-CRIBB 
&  Associates 

Our  Firm  Established  in  1923 
Bob  Bolitho  -  (407)  820-8530 
Box  3008,  Palm  Beach,  FL  33480 
John  T.  Cribb  -  (406)  586-6621 
1  Annette  Park  Dr.,  Bozeman,  MT 
59715 

Newspaper  -  Shopper  -  Specialty 

BRUCE  WRIGHT,  Media  Consultant 
Newspaper  Sales  -  Consulting 
5525  Laguna  Park  Drive 
Elk  Grove,  CA  95758(916)684-3987 

Buyers  or  sellers.  Call  Dick  Briggs. 
(803)  457-3846.  No  obligation. 
Sales  '  Appraisals  -  Consulting 
RICHARD  BRIGGS  &  ASSOCIATES 
Box  579,  Landrum,  SC  29356 


C.  PETER  JORGENSEN 
A  Regional  Broker  representing  papers 
in  the  Northeast  with  personal  service. 
Call  for  a  brochure  and  proposal  before 
listing  your  paper.  4  Water  Street, 
Boston,  MA  02174.  (617)  643-1863. 

Fournier  Media  Service  Inc. 
AppraisalBrokerageConsulting 
John  L.  Fournier  Jr. 

PO  Box  5789,  Bend,  OR  97708 
Office  (509)  786-4470 

JAMES  W.  HALL,  JR. 
Newspaper 

Sales,  Appraisals,  Consultations 
Jim  Hall  Media  Services 
410  Elm  St.  Troy,  AL  36081 

(205)  566-7198 
FAX  (205)  566-0170 

MEDIAAMERICA  BROKERS 
Straight  talk.  Hard  work.  Results. 
Lenox  Towers,  Suite  1000 
3390  Peachtree  Rd.  NE 
Atlanta,  GA  30326 
(404)  364-6554 
FAX  (404)  233-2318 
Lon  W.  Williams 

MEL  HODELL,  NEWSPAPER  BROKER 
5196  Benito,  Montclair,  CA  91763 
(714)  626-6440FAX  (714)  624-8852 

MICHAEL  D.  LINDSEY 
3465  S.  Oleander  Drive 
Chandler,  AZ  85248  (602)  899-3698 

PHILLIPS  MEDIA  SERVICES 
Newspaper  Brokers — Consultants 
215  Mountain  Dr.,  Suite  101 
Destin,  FL  32541 

RUPERT  PHILLIPS  (904)  837-4040 

RICKENBACHER  MEDIA  CO. 

No.  1  in  Texas  and  Southwest. 
3828  Mockingbird  Lane 
Dallas,  TX  75205 

(214)  520-7025  FAX  (214)  520-6951 

ROBERT  N.  BOLITHO 
&  ASSOCIATES 
Our  Firm  Established  1923 
POB  3008,  Palm  Beach,  FL  33480 
Bob  Bolitho  -  (407)  820-8530 

Whitesmith  Publication  Services 
Rod  Whitesmith,  (206)  892-7196 
Box  4487,  Vancouver,  WA  98662 

NEWSPAPER  FINANCING 

Acquisition  or  Refinance 
$2,000,000  -  $25,000,000 
Confidential  (614)  889-9747 

Stepper  paper  MAN  machines.  Cheap. 
1  3  Hopper  fold  &  tier.  1  3  Hopper 
convertible  fold  &  tier.  1/4  folder.  Lots 
of  spare  parts.  String,  flat  wax  and 
several  Saxmeyer  EM’s.  (310) 
973-2588. 

NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 

ALTERNATIVEWEEKLYinhigh  growth 
California  market.  $400,000  net  sales. 
Strong  account  and  reader  base. 
Respond  to  Box  6056,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS 

NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 


INDUSTRY  SERVICES 

CONSULTANTS 


EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 

MAILROOM _ 


EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 

_ PRESSES _ 


TEXAS  DAILY.  $1  million.  Weekly 
group.  $1  million  plus,  others  from  as 
low  as  $10K  down.  Bill  Berger,  Asso¬ 
ciated  Texas  Newspapers,  Inc.,  1801 
Exposition,  Austin,  TX  78703.  (512) 
476-3950. 

MASSACHUSETTS.  A  husband/wife 
team  can  take  $45,000  a  year  out  of 
this  paid  circulation  weekly  grossing 
$160,CKX)  in  desirable  area.  Excellent 
opportunity  to  get  into  business  with 
well-established  paper.  C.  Peter 
Jorgensen,  Media  Consultants  &  Associ¬ 
ates  (617)  643-1863. 

MIDWEST  weekly  in  fast-growing  area 
with  good  economy.  $900,000  gross. 
Send  to  Box  6003,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

TWO  NORTH  TEXAS  WEEKLIES, 
growth  area.  75K,  Terms. 

Box  814128,  Dallas,  TX  75381. 

NEWSPAPERS  WANTED 

Considering  selling  your  newspaper  and 
have  a  circulation  of  over  4,000?  Write 
Box  3755,  Editor  &  Publisher.  We  are  a 
small  community  newspaper  group  that 
believes  in  local  autonomy. 

EDITOR  at  large  metropolitan  daily, 
who  wants  to  return  to  local  journalism, 
will  buy  small  daily  or  large  weekly  in 
Zone  3  or  4  sometime  in  the  next  two 
years.  If  you  want  to  sell  your  paper  to 
someone  who  will  follow  your  tradition 
of  bringing  important  local  news  to  your 
community,  please  contact  me.  Timing 
is  not  important  but  finding  the  right 
community  and  paper  is.  Send  to  Box 
6061,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

NEWSPAPER  WANTED:  I  have  cash, 
experience,  want  opportunity  as  a  work¬ 
ing  partner,  what  have  you  got?  Dave 
Kaiser,  PO  Box  574,  Dhahran  31311, 
Saudia  Arabia. 


CIRCULATION  CONSULTANT  -  Sales, 
service,  collection,  department  evalua¬ 
tion,  down-size  or  improve  your  opera¬ 
tion.  References.  Call  Gary  Kruger 
(315)  457-4338. 

USE  MY  44  YEARS  of  publishing  exper¬ 
ience  to  buy,  sell  or  improve  profit. 
Write  for  resume.  Morris  Hallock,  News¬ 
paper  Consultant  (605)  347-2440. 
2352  Fulton  St.,  Sturgis,  SD  57785. 

MARKETING  SERVICES 

MARKETING  SERVICES 
Media  kits,  sales  promotion  and 
research  materials,  custom  maps,  copy 
writing  and  graphic  design  for  newspap¬ 
ers.  Consulting  for  startups  and  niche 
publications. 

Call  Bob  Frame  at  (919)  286-4980. 

PRESSROOM  SERVICES 

DO  YOU  NEED  EXPERT  ADVICE  ON 
YOUR  ELECTRICAL  DRIVE  SYSTEM? 
Masthead  can  help.  Masthead  also 
provides  dampening  systems,  parallel 
drives,  horsepower  upgrades  and 
modernization. 

MASTHEAD  INTERNATIONAL 
1(800)  545-6908  1(505)  842-1357 
24-Hour  Line  PO  Box  1952 
Albuquerque,  NM  87103 

PRESSROOM  CLEANING  PROBLEMS? 
Duty  presses,  ceilings,  walls,  beams? 
Unsafe  floors,  catwalks  and  ladder- 
ways?  Dirty  air  handling  systems,  duct 
work? 

‘Daily  Service  Contracts* 

*0ne  Time  Service* 

ALL  WORK  DONE  TO  YOUR 
COMPLETE  SATISFACTION! 

30  Years  experience! 
PRESSROOM  CLEANERS 
CALL  TOLL  FREE  1(800)  657-2110 

TONER  CARTRIDGES 


740  Stepper  4-Bin  Fold’n  Tyer,  collates 
4  pieces,  ties  and  wraps.  Works  great 
for  small  tabs.  Like  new-just  used  6 
months.  $28,500  new  -  will  sacrifice 
for  $7,500.  Call  Jim  Flood  at  (302) 
678-3616. 

FERAG  STACKERS 

2  Ferag  compensating  stacker  units 
available.  Both  operable  or  can  be  used 
for  spare  parts.  No  reasonable  offer 
refused.  Call  (201)  386-0166  or  (201) 
428-6200  ext.  5002. 

"KANSA"  MODEL  ‘'480”  inserter  and 
480  add-on  stations,  excellent  condi¬ 
tion,  best  offer  will  own!  Financing/ 
leasing  available. 

Call  (316)  342-7900. 

RECONDITIONED  or  remanufactured 
48-P  and  72-P  AM  Graphics  inserting 
machines.  Immediate  availability. 
Contact  AM  Graphics  (513)  278-2651 
and  ask  for  David  Slauter. 

REMANUFACTURED  HARRIS- 
SHERIDAN 

Inserting  equipment  (24-48-72P). 
Performance  upgrades  -  new  equipment 
warranty.  Replacement  parts  and 
accessories. 

VALLEY  REMANUFACTURING  CO. 
Bruce  L.  Seidel  (215)  967-5738 

REMANUFACTURED  HOPPER 
EXCHANGE 

All  types.  Increased  performance.  No 
loss  of  production.  Costs  savings. 
VALLEY  REMANUFACTURING  CO. 
Bruce  L.  Seidel  (215)  967-5738 

TWO  Signode  MLN-2  strappers.  Excel¬ 
lent  working  condition.  Some  spare 
parts  Included.  Gary  Mills,  (518) 
786-1633. 

MISCELLANEOUS 


AVAILABLE 

Refurbished  King  units  (Color  &  News) 
and  folders.  Motors  and  drive  units. 
Rebuilt  blanket,  plate  cylinders,  includ¬ 
ing  bearers,  for  King  presses,  guaran¬ 
teed  5  years.  Sheet  fed  press  and 
bindery  equipment  available. 

Lee  Smith  Industries  manufactures 
many  King  parts.  We  offer  full  service 
on  King  presses,  with  emphasis  on 
weekend  service.  24  hour  delivery  on 
parts.  Inquire  for  prices  on  parts  and 
service.  Call  Lee  Smith  Industries  at  1 
(800)  866-0515  for  further  details. 

METRO,  URBANITE,  COMMUNITY, 
SC,  SSC,  MAN  4/2  presses.  AL  TABER 
(404)  552-1 528  FAX  (404)  552-2669. 
DON'T  SELL  YOUR  PRESS 
Until  You  Contact 

Newman  International  Web  Press  Sales 

“Worldwide  Marketing  of  Commercial 
Web  and  Newspaper  Web  Presses” 

FOR  SALE:  5/u  Goss  Community 
$80,000;  8/u  factory  rebuilt  Harris 
V15A,  best  offer;  2/u  News  King, 
$31,500;  Goss  Urbanite  6/u;  1982  5/u 
Harris  VI 5A. 

Tel  913/362-8888  Fax  913/362-8901 

WANTED  TO  BUY 

WANTED 

Muller-Martini  inserters  227S. 
_ (800)  356-4886. _ 

Send  E&P  Box  Replies 
to: 

Editor  &  Publisher 

Classified  Ad  Dept. 

11  West  19th  St. 

New  York,  NY  10011 


PUBLICATIONS  FOR  SALE 

Eastern  Shore  (MD)  Monthly  -  Profit¬ 
able,  well-established,  convenient  to 
DC,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore.  Ask 
$65K/terms.  Reply  to  Box  6063,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

INDUSTRY 

SERVICES 

CIRCULATION  SERVICES 

ALWAYS  SETTING  THE  STANDARD 
CIRCULATION  DEVELOPMENT  INC. 
Newspaper  Telemarketing  Specialists 
1  (800)  247-2338 

DOVER  PROMOTIONS,  INC. 
Crews  and  Phones 
Sales  Training  Seminars 
(609)  383-0250 

J.  BLENKARN  HOLDINGS 
Circulation  Telemarketing  Experts 
Jeff  Blenkarn  (616)  458-6611 

KEVIN  S.  PAPPERT 
(313)  673-9533 


TELEMARKETING 
(216)  434-4466 
PRO  STARTS 


VER-A-FAST  CORPORATION 
“The  Customer  Connection” 
Fall  Circulation  Specials 
Conversions/Stop  Saver 
Preapproved  Sampling 
Call  l-(800)  327-8463 
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RECYCLE  TONER  CARTRIDGES/Most 
$45  including  shipping.  Guaranteed. 
Discounted  toner  for  copiers  available. 
We  buy  empties.  (800)  676-0749. 

SERVICE  &  REPAIR 

METRO  CYLINDER  EXCHANGE 
NO  CORROSION  PROBLEMS 
ENVIRONMENTALLY  RESPONSIBLE 
COMPLETE  REBUILD  PARTS 
MOUNTAIN  STATES.  INC. 

(602)  574-0031  (800)  257-3045 

EQUIPMENT 
&  SUPPLIES 

CAMERA  &  DARKROOM 

SQUeeze  Lens  mfg.  since  1968 
Fine  tune  process  camera  lens 
alignment,  focus  &  calibration 
H.  Carlbom  CKOptical  310/372-0372 

COIN  MECHANISMS 

COIN  COUNTERS 

Digital  coin  counter  separates,  bags  and 
counts.  Excellent  condition.  $1,100. 
(415)  364-0172,  or  nighttime  (415) 
369-0836. 

MAILROOM 

24-P,  48-P.  and  72-P  HARRIS  STUF- 
FERS  Reconditioned-Guaranteed 
production-Training  program  provided. 
JIMMY  R.  FOX,  MAIL  ROOM  CONSUL¬ 
TANT  (713)  468-5827. 

USED  MAILROOM  EQUIPMENT 
Standlee  and  Associates,  Inc. 
(407)  273-5218  or  (800)  741-1937 


AP  Photo  Transmitter.  New.  Xerox 
7650  Scanner  with  Mac  interface;  Ultre 
94  Imagesetter  with  Hyphen  Mac  RIP 
and  interface  card;  AGFA  Rapiline  66 
FD  Processor  for  sale.  Newspaper 
launch  plans  shelved.  Must  sell.  Imran 
(212)  369-3000. 


PRESSES 


GOSS  COSMO  PRESS.  1974.  6  units. 
Good  running  condition. 

Call  (813)  461-0245. 


HELP 

WANTED 


_ ACADEMIC _ 

UNIVERSITY  OF  ALABAMA.  Master’s 
program  invites  applicants  who  have 
demonstrated  excellence  in  journalism. 
Assistantships.  Write  Journalism  Dept., 
Tuscaloosa,  AL  35487-0172  or  call 
(205)  348-7155.  AA/EOE. 


KIPLINGER  FELLOWSHIPS 

For  Print  and  Broadcast  Journalists 

The  Ohio  State  School  of  Journalism  invites  applications  for  the 
Kiplinger  Mid  Career  Program  in  Public  Affairs  Reporting  for  1993-94. 
This  program  leads  to  a  master's  degree.  The  eight  to  10  fellows 
appointed  receive  full  tuition  plus  a  living  stipend  to  spend  one 
calendar  year  on  campus.  Course  work  includes  graduate  seminars  in 
journalism  and  a  wide  selection  of  liberal  arts.  Fellows  write  an 
investigative  project  of  national  significance  for  publication  in  July  of 
1994.  A  reporting  trip  to  Washington,  D.C.  is  included.  Applicants 
must  have  a  bachelor's  degree  and  three  or  more  years'  fulltime 
experience  in  public  affairs  reporting.  Minority  and  third  world 
candidates  are  encouraged  to  apply.  Application  deadline  is  Feb.  1 
and  priority  is  given  to  those  who  apply  by  Dec.  31.  Classes  begin 
Sept.  22,  1993.  For  applications,  write  or  phone:  Kiplinger  Program, 
School  of  Journalism,  O.S.U.,  242  W.  18th  Ave.,  Columbus,  OH  43210; 
(614)  292-9087;  292-6291. 

A  midcareer  program  that  leads  to  a  master's  degree 
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HELP  WANTED 


ACADEMIC 


The  University  of  South  Carolina 
College  of  Journalism  and  Mass 
Communications  seeks  applicants  for  a 
tenure-track  Associate  or  Full  Professor 
who  is  generalist  and  can  teach  in  the 
College’s  core  curriculum,  with  possi¬ 
bility  of  1/4  time  appointment  as  Direc¬ 
tor  of  the  News/Editorial  Sequence. 
Effective  date  of  position  is  August 
1993.  Teaching  specialization  should 
include  one  or  more  of  the  areas 
covered  in  the  College's  core  curricu¬ 
lum:  history  and  philosophy  of  the  mass 
media,  law  and  ethics,  writing  for  the 
mass  media,  principles  of  visual 
communication  and  research  methods 
in  mass  communication.  Candidates 
should  demonstrate  proven  teaching 
ability  at  both  undergraduate  and 
graduate  levels.  A  Ph.D.  and  both 
professional  and  teaching  experience 
are  required.  Women  and  minorities  are 
especially  encouraged  to  apply.  Salary 
is  competitive. 

Applications  will  be  accepted  until  the 
position  is  filled,  but  screening  of  appli¬ 
cations  will  begin  Nov.  15,  1992.  Inter¬ 
viewing  will  begin  early  in  January 
1993.  Applicants  should  send  a  letter 
of  application,  a  resume  and  the 
names,  addresses  and  telephone 
numbers  of  three  references  to:  Prof. 
Bonnie  Drewniany,  Chair,  Search 
Committee,  College  of  Journalism  and 
Mass  Communications,  University  of 
South  Carolina,  Columbia,  SC  29208. 
An  Equal  Opportunity/Affirmative 
Action  Employer. 

ADMINISTRATIVE 

LANDMARK  COMMUNITY  NEWSPAP¬ 
ERS  INC.,  publisher  of  the  Carroll 
County  Times,  is  seeking  a  Production 
Director  for  its  plant  in  Westminster, 
MD.  Landmark  prints  daily  and  weekly 
publications  of  its  own,  as  well  as  exter¬ 
nal  commercial  printing  jobs.  The 
production  director  oversees  camera, 
press,  bindery,  inserting,  inserting, 
mailing  and  transportation  departments 
and  reports  to  the  publisher  of  the 
Carroll  County  Times. 

The  plant  has  one  Goss  Urbanite  press 
and  two  lines  of  Community  presses, 
McCain  and  Mueller  inserting  lines,  a 
McCain  bindery,  and  Kirk-Rudy  and 
Cheshire  mailing  equipment,  the  plant 
operates  three  shifts. 

The  successful  candidate  must  have 
newspaper  production  management 
experience;  experience  with  a  total 
quality  management  program;  experi¬ 
ence  in  developing,  administering  and 
meeting  budgets;  demonstrated  ability 
to  delegate  and  build  teamwork;  flexi¬ 
bility  in  work  schedule;  be  committed  to 
exceeding  customer  expectations. 
Interested  persons  should  send 
resumes  to: 

Daniel  H.  Barkin,  Publisher, 
Carroll  County  Times 
PO  Box  346 
Westminster,  MD  21158 

EXPERIENCED  PUBLISHER  sought  for 
27,000,  7-day  quality  newspaper  in  a 
competitive  market  with  responsibility 
for  adjacent  auxiliary  publications.  The 
individual  we  seek  is  a  well-rounded 
professional  with  a  track  record  of 
success  who  is  looking  for  new  chal¬ 
lenges  with  an  aggressive,  market- 
driven  company.  If  you  believe  you  are 
qualified  for  this  Zone  5  leadership 
opportunity,  send  resume  with  salary 
history  to  Box  6052,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


HELP  WANTED 


ADMINISTRATIVE 


CHIEF  FINANCIAL  OFFICER 
Gannett  Co.,  Inc.’s  newspaper  division 
is  currently  accepting  resumes  from 
candidates  interested  in  working  for  one 
of  our  81  daily  newspapers  in  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  chief  financial  officer.  Candi¬ 
dates  are  being  considered  for  oppor¬ 
tunities  at  newspapers  ranging  in  size 
from  50,000  daily  circulation  to 
100,000-*-.  Candidates  should  have 
management/supervisory  experience, 
strong  analytical  skills,  systems 
management  experience,  cost  control 
skills  and  PC  literacy.  Each  position  is 
responsible  for  accounting,  credit  and 
MIS  operations,  and  preparation  of 
annual  capital  and  operating  budgets.  A 
proven  track  record  in  managing  a 
successful  financial  operation  is  essen¬ 
tial.  Previous  newspaper  experience 
preferred.  Please  fax  your  resume  with 
cover  letter  including  salary  history  and 
names  of  references  to  Diane  Keeley, 
Ganett  Co.,  Inc.,  (703)  558-3810. 
Gannett  is  an  Equal  Opportunity 
Employer. 


GENERAL  MANAGER 
Needed  immediately  for  profitable 
family-owned  daily  newspaper  under 
25,000  circulation  located  in  beautiful 
mid-Atlantic  market.  Management  and 
the  newspaper  are  on  the  move  and 
expanding.  Major  candidate  emphasis 
on  all  financial  topics  to  include 
budgeting,  monthly  forecasting,  long 
range  planning,  and  capital  expenditure 
projections.  Responsible  to  the 
publisher  for  financial  review  of  all 
department  functions.  Role  includes 
managing  the  data  processing  area. 
Looking  for  best  qualified  and  exper¬ 
ienced  candidate  with  at  least  four 
years  as  Controller  or  CFO  of  a  daily 
newspaper.  Seven  day  publishing 
experience  helpful.  Would  like  candi¬ 
date  with  an  accounting  degree;  CPA 
level  preferable,  but  not  essential. 
Outstanding  people/communications 
skills  are  necessary  for  this  team  leader 
and  player.  Write  today  to  Richard  L. 
Hare,  President,  Hare  Associates  Inc., 
62  Black  Walnut  Drive,  Rochester,  NY 
14615. 

PUBLISHER  OF  THE  SAGAMORE 

The  I.U.  School  of  Journalism  seeks 
applications  for  the  professional  posi¬ 
tion  of  publisher  of  the  Sagamore,  the 
award-winning  and  nationally  recog¬ 
nized  student  newspaper  of  Indiana 
University-Purdue  University  at  India¬ 
napolis.  The  publisher  is  responsible  for 
managing  all  business  aspects  of  the 
newspaper  and  for  post-publication 
critiques  of  editorial  content. 

The  publisher  is  expected  to  have  a 
minimum  of  a  Bachelor’s  Degree  and  at 
least  two  years  experience  in  print  jour¬ 
nalism.  The  publisher  is  expected  to 
qualify  for  an  adjunct  faculty  appoint¬ 
ment  with  the  School  of  Journalism. 
The  publisher  will  teach  one  course  per 
semester  and  supervise  the  internship 
program. 

Selection  of  the  publisher  will  be  made 
as  soon  as  possible  after  October  10. 
Please  send  letter  of  interest,  resume 
and  three  letters  of  recommendation  to: 
James  Brown,  Associate  Dean,  I.U. 
School  of  Journalism,  lUPUl,  902  West 
New  York  Street,  Indianapolis,  IN 
46202-5154.  lUPUl  is  an  affirmative 
action  equal  opportunity  employer. 


HELP  WANTED 


ADMINISTRATIVE 


ASSISTANT  CONTROLLER  -  Ithaca 
based  publicly  held  media  company  is 
looking  for  hard  working,  degreed 
accountant  with  minimum  of  4-5  years 
accounting  experience  for  its  corporate 
newspaper  division.  Responsibilities 
will  include  financial  statement  prepa¬ 
ration,  analysis,  and  consolidation  as 
well  as  management  statistical  report¬ 
ing,  special  projects,  and  liaison  with 
the  company’s  newspapers’  accoun¬ 
tants.  Candidates  should  be  organized, 
self-motivated,  have  strong  supervisory 
and  communications  skills,  and  be  able 
to  effectively  work  with  different 
management  levels.  Must  be  proficient 
using  Lotus  1-2-3,  and  be  willing  to 
travel.  Please  send  resume  with  salary 
history  in  confidence  to  V.P.-Controller, 
Park  Communications,  Inc.,  PO  Box 
550,  Ithaca,  NY  14851. 


HELP  WANTED 


ADMINISTRATIVE 


CONTROLLER 

Small  (8  million  revenue)  midwest 
group,  growing,  debt-free,  seeks  CPA 
strong  on  taxes,  auditing,  collections, 
cost-accounting,  budgeting  and  playing 
what-if  games.  Interact  with  owner  and 
young  three  person  management  team. 
Competitive  pay,  benefits.  Pleasant, 
small  town  headquarters.  Write  Box 
6011,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EXECUTIVE  DIRECTOR 
The  National  Association  of  Black  Jour¬ 
nalists  seeks  an  executive  director  in 
Washington,  DC  office.  Requirements: 
Extensive  fund-raising,  program  and 
convention  planning  experience,  excel¬ 
lent  communication  skills,  college 
degree  and  3-5  years  experience  as 
executive  director  or  related  managerial 
position.  Send  cover  letter,  with  salary 
expectations,  5915  Berthold  Ave.,  St. 
Louis,  MO  63110.  Deadline  10/1/92. 


Advertising  Sales 

District 

Manager 

PennySaver  Publications  of  Pennsylvania,  a  division  of 
Trinity  Holdings  pic,  a  major  entity  In  newspaper 
publications  across  North  America  and  the  United 
Kingdom  has  an  Immediate  opening  for  an  experienced 
District  Soles  Manger  of  display  sales.  The  PennySaver  is 
Pennsylvania's  largest  shopping  publication  reaching  over 
750M  households  each  week. 


Our  plans  for  continued  success  offer  outstanding  sales 
and  sales  management  opportunities  In  the  PIttsbugh 
market  area.  As  a  member  of  the  PennySaver  sales 
management  team  you  will  be  responsible  for  all 
revenues,  salespeople,  and  market  management  within  a 
defined  geograpNcal  area.  Your  ability  to  develop 
salespeople,  key  accounts,  and  devise  appropriate  sales 
and  marketing  strategies  for  your  market  will  play  a  key 
role  In  your  success.  FYeferred  candidates  should  possess 
a  BS  or  BA  degree  In  sales,  marketing,  and  management. 
Ideal  candidates  wHI  also  have  at  least  2  years  sales 
management  experience  managing  commissioned 
salespeople. 


The  PennySaver  offers  a  competitive  base  salary, 
outstanding  bonus  potential,  and  a  comprehensive 
benefit  package  Including  a  401 K  plan.  If  you  feel  you 
have  the  skills,  me  drive,  and  the  desire  to  grow  with  a 
quality  organization  please  send  a  resume  with  salary 
history  or  call  to: 


PennySaver 

Attn:  Sam  DeBona,  V.P.  Sales 
511  Rod!  Road 
Pittsburgh.  PA  15235 
412-243-4215 

pENNl^VER 
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HELP  WANTED 

ADVERTISING 


ASSISTANT  CLASSIFIED 
ADVERTISING  MANAGER 

Albuquerque  Publishing  Company 
seeks  an  Assistant  CAM.  Successful 
applicant  will  be  involved  in  the  deve¬ 
lopment,  training  and  supervision  of 
inside  and  outside  sales  staff.  Experi¬ 
ence  in  designing  and  implementing 
classified  promotions  a  plus.  5  years 
advertising  management  and  strong 
communications  skills  essential.  Please 
send  resume  to:  Kim  McDonough,  PO 
Drawer  J-T,  Albuquerque,  NM  87103. 

CLASSIFIED  OUTSIDE 
SALES  MANAGER 

Top  50  metropolitan  daily  newspaper 
(ranked  #31  and  #30  in  daily  and 
Sunday  circulation)  has  outside  sales 
management  position  in  classified 
advertising  departments.  Position  has 
good  opportunity  to  increase  revenues, 
high  visibility,  and  advancement  poten¬ 
tial.  The  right  person  will  have  news¬ 
paper  advertising  sale  management 
experience,  a  very  strong  track  record  in 
outside  sales  and  a  talent  for  training 
and  motivating. 

The  Indianapolis  market  is  growing  and 
changing  rapidly,  and  we  are  putting 
together  a  dynamic  new  team  in  adver¬ 
tising  to  capitalize  on  these  opportuni¬ 
ties.  Send  resume,  with  salary  history 
to:  Ellie  Cruze,  CAM,  Indianapolis 
Newspapers,  Inc.,  PO  Box  145,  India¬ 
napolis.  IN  46206-0145. 

CLASSIFIED  OUTSIDE 
SALES  SUPERVISOR 

Mid-size  strong  daily  seeks  people 
oriented  coach!  Automotive,  real  estate 
salesperson  with  strong  supervision 
skills  is  our  ideal  candidate. 

Warm  location,  growth  area,  excellent 
career  spot. 

Send  to  Box  6064,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

RETAIL  ADVERTISING  MANAGER 

Top  50  Metro  (ranked  #31  and  #30 
in  daily  and  Sunday  circulation)  seeks 
progressive  thinking,  goal-oriented  and 
experienced  newspaper  advertising 
sales  executive  to  lead  the  Retail  Ad¬ 
vertising  Department  into  the  next  cen¬ 
tury.  Responsible  for  all  retail  territo¬ 
rial  sales  efforts,  and  reports  directly 
to  the  Advertising  Director.  Qualified 
applicants  must  have  a  minimum  of 
3  to  5  years  of  newspaper  sales  man¬ 
agement  experience  preferably  as  an 
advertising  director  or  retail  manager 
in  a  smaller  market.  Candidates  should 
possess  exceptional  people  skills,  train¬ 
ing  and  motivational  abilities,  budget¬ 
ing  experience,  new  business  experi¬ 
ence, new  business  development  suc¬ 
cess  stories,  non-traditional  approach¬ 
es  to  creative  rate  programs  and  com¬ 
plete  understanding  and  implementa¬ 
tion  of  sales  commission  programs. 

The  Indianapolis  market  is  growing  and 
changing  rapidly,  and  we  are  putting 
together  a  dynamic  new  "TEAM”  in 
advertising  to  capitalize  on  these  op¬ 
portunities.  Send  resume,  with  salary 
history  to:  Tom  Yunt,  Advertising  Di¬ 
rector,  Indianapolis  Newspapers,  Inc., 
PO  Box  145,  Indianapolis,  IN 
46206-0145. 


HELP  WANTED 

ADVERTISING 


INTERNATIONAL  COMPANY  seeks 
experienced  advertising  salesperson  to 
manage  large  western  US  territory  call¬ 
ing  on  newspaper  advertising  depart¬ 
ments.  Extensive  travel.  Successful 
candidate  will  possess  knowledge  of 
co-op  advertising  and  general  adver¬ 
tising  sales.  Send  to  Box  6060,  Edi- 
tor  &  Publisher. _ 

CIRCULATION 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER 
Tired  of  being  Number  Two?  Ready  to 
run  your  own  circulation  department? 
City  Reports,  Cleveland’s  most  color¬ 
ful  newspaper,  is  looking  for  an  exper¬ 
ienced  circulation  person  who  wants 
to  get  in  on  the  ground  floor,  and  set 
up  and  run  their  own  department.  Send 
resume  to  Loretta  Ferguson,  City 
Reports,  812  Huron  Road,  Suite  712, 
Cleveland,  OH  44115. 

CIRCULATION  DIRECTOR 

Our  newspaper  is  a  mid-size  daily  and 
we  are  seeking  a  manager  that  is  ex¬ 
perienced  in  all  aspects  of  circulation 
operations. 

This  newspaper  is  located  in  an  ex¬ 
citing  and  competitive  growth  market. 
The  community  offers  year  round  trop¬ 
ical  weather  and  beautiful  Atlantic 
beaches. 

We  seek  a  manager  that  has  a  proven 
track  record  and  works  well  with  peo¬ 
ple. 

We  offer  a  competitive  salary  and  bene¬ 
fit  package. 

Please  send  your  resume  and  refer¬ 
ences  tO: 

The  Fort  Pierce  Tribune 
PO  Box  69 

Fort  Pierce,  FL  34954 
Attn:  David  Rutledge 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER 

20,000  seven  day  evening  in  Central 
Ohio.  Progressive,  aggressive  newspap¬ 
er  with  strong  product  and  track  record. 
This  is  not  a  rest  stop,  rewards  for 
success  are  excellent.  Competitive 
salary  and  benefits,  plus  opportunities 
within  a  large  organization. 

Send  resume  and  history  to: 

Steven  C.  Lake 
Publisher 
Marion  Star 
150  Court  Street 
Marion,  OH 
43302 

CIRCULATION  Director  for  Michigan 
7-day,  full-color  newspaper,  circulation 
35,000,  with  one  zoned  section,  two 
TMCs  and  one  real  estate  publication. 
Excellent  opportunity  for  individual 
with  proven  circulation  department 
leadership,  ability  to  motivate  staff  to 
achieve  revenue  goals,  and  marketing 
flair  to  achieve  our  goal  of  being  pri¬ 
mary  regional  newspaper  with  40,000 
circulation.  Salaried  position  reports  di¬ 
rectly  to  publisher  and  has  excellent 
incentive  and  benefit  programs.  Send 
letter  of  application,  resume  and  pro¬ 
fessional  references  to  Charles  Casner, 
Publisher,  The  Herald-Palladium,  PO 
Box  128,  St.  Joseph,  Ml  49085. 

Next  to  good  judgment, 
diamonds  and  pearls  are  the 
rarest  things  in  the  world. 

Jean  de  La  Bruyere 


HELP  WANTED 

EDITORIAL 


AN  AWARD-WINNING  small  California 
daily  expects  to  have  some  openings 
between  now  and  early  1993  and  is 
seeking  to  build  a  pool  of  qualified 
candidates.  Reporters,  copyeditors, 
sportswriters  and  photographers  should 
send  a  cover  letter,  resume  and  work 
samples  to  Box  6062,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


ASIA,  INC.  -  the  Asia-Pacific  region’s 
quality  business  magazine  -  has  a 
limited  number  of  editing  and  writing 
positions  available  in  its  Hong  Kong 
head  office.  Candidates  should  have 
five  years  editing/writing  experience, 
have  worked  in  Asia  or  have  close  links 
with  the  continent.  Fluency  in  an  Asian 
language  would  be  helpful.  Please  send 
resume  and  copies  of  published  arti¬ 
cles  tO:  David  Devoss,  Staff  Corre¬ 
spondent  (the  Americas),  4159  Stans- 
bury  Avenue,  Sherman  Oaks,  CA 
91423. 


ASSISTANT  CITY  EDITOR  (NIGHTS) 
Help  direct  small,  but  creative  report¬ 
ing  staff  in  tough,  competitive  market. 
Must  know  how  to  make  copy  sing  and 
meet  tight  deadlines.  Resume,  clips, 
references  to  Box  6041,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


ASSISTANT  BUSINESS  EDITOR 

The  Daily  News  of  Los  Angeles  seeks 
Number  2  to  help  lead  a  staff  of  13. 
Opportunity  for  a  business  pro  who  can 
hit  the  ground  running  at  fast-growing 
220,000-circulation  metro.  Will 
consider  strong  reporter  ready  for 
management.  Cover  letter,  resume  to 
Steve  O’Sullivan,  Box  4200,  Woodland 
Hills,  CA  91365-4200;  Fax  (818) 
713-0058. 


BLOOD  SPORTS 

Enthusiast  with  experience  managing 
staff  and  correspondents.  Prefer  daily 
experience.  Top  benefits,  salary  and 
bonus.  Zone  9.  Send  to  Box  6031, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


BUREAU  CHIEF  -  A  small  daily  in 
northeastern  Indiana  is  looking  for  an 
experienced  person  to  run  a  county 
bureau.  A  wide  range  of  skills  is  need¬ 
ed  -  feature  and  news  writing.  Send 
resumes  tO:  The  News-Sun,  PO  Box 
39,  Kendallville,  IN  46755;  c/o  Terry 
Housholder. 


BUSINESS  COPY  EDITOR 

The  Press-Enterprise,  a  165,000  dai¬ 
ly  in  Southern  California,  is  seeking 
an  experienced  business  copy  editor 
for  rim  and  layout  work.  Writing  sharp 
heads,  challenging  copy  and  feature 
layout  work  are  all  part  of  the  job. 
Resume,  clips  and  references  to  Andy 
McCue,  Business  Editor,  The  Press- 
Enterprise,  PO  Box  792,  Riverside,  CA 
92502. 


COPY  EDITOR/PAGINATOR  -  Small 
daily  in  Zone  1  seeks  candidates  for 
future  opening.  Minimum  two  years 
daily  editing,  layout  and  graphics  ex¬ 
perience.  Prefer  experience  with  AP 
LEAF  desk,  pagination  and  Quark 
XPress.  Send  resume  and  letter  with 
salary  requirements  to  Box  6066,  Ed¬ 
itor  &  Publisher. 


HELP  WANTED 

EDITORIAL 


CITY  EDITOR 

Zone  3,  50K  has  opening  for  the  best 
city  editor  in  the  United  States.  If  you 
can  do  it  all,  if  you  can  do  it  right 
the  first  time,  if  you  can  do  it  in  a 
hurry  and  do  it  with  a  smile;  if  you 
can  teach,  motivate,  nurture,  edit,  com¬ 
pliment  and  criticize  while  earning  the 
respect  and  the  friendship  of  your  staff; 
apply  to  Box  6046,  Editor  &  Publish¬ 
er  with  resume,  writing  samples,  AND 
salary  expectations.  Good  paper,  good 
people  and  great  place  to  live  and 
work. 

COME  GROW  WITH  US:  Fastest- 
growing  New  England  newspaper  in¬ 
vites  candidates  for: 

Graphics  Artist,  Features  Writer,  Copy 
Editor,  Reporter. 

Seeks  energetic,  creative  journalists 
anxious  to  join  a  morning  daily  and 
Sunday  newspaper  with  largest  circu¬ 
lation  growth  in  New  England  and  re¬ 
cent  winner  of  national  awards  for  qual¬ 
ity  of  features  section  and  public-ser¬ 
vice  reporting.  Send  resume,  samples 
to  Bob  Veillette,  ME,  Waterbury 
Republican-American,  389  Meadow 
St.,  Waterbury,  CT  06722.  No  phone 
calls,  please. 

COPY  EDITOR 

81,000  morning  daily  in  southeastern 
North  Carolina  needs  a  copy  editor  with 
excellent  command  of  spelling  and 
grammar  and  headline  and  layout 
talent.  Send  resume,  work  samples  and 
an  indication  of  salary  expectations  to 
John  Holmes,  Personnel  Director,  The 
Fayetteville  Observer-Times,  PO  Box 
849,  Fayetteville,  NC  28302. 

COPY  EDITOR:  The  Odessa  American, 
a  40,000  circulation  AM  newspaper  in 
West  Texas  is  looking  for  a  copy  edi¬ 
tor  with  1-2  years  experience  on  a  dai¬ 
ly.  We  are  fully  paginated  and  we  do 
all  full  color  fronts  and  lots  of  spot 
color.  Please  send  resume  and 
tearsheets  to  Kathy  Nelson,  News  Ed- 
itor,PO  Box  2952,  Odessa,  TX  79760- 
2952,  No  calls,  please. 

COPY  EDITOR 

Central  CA’s  leading  newspaper  is  look¬ 
ing  for  a  copy  editor  to  write  head¬ 
lines  and  edit  stories.  Competitive 
salary  and  full  benefit  package. 

We’re  an  180,000  Sunday  circulation 
McClatchy  daily  in  the  heart  of  Cali¬ 
fornia’s  affordable  and  diverse  San 
Joaquin  Valley.  Send  resume,  cover 
letter  and  two  work  samples  to:  Bren¬ 
da  Austin,  THE  FRESNO  BEE,  Human 
Resources;  1626  “E”  Street;  Fresno, 
CA  93786.  An  Equal  Opportunity 
Employer. 

EDITOR  -  For  two  small  Massachusetts 
community  weeklies.  Experience 
preferred  in  supervision  of  staff  and 
freelancers,  layout,  copyediting  and 
writing  editorials,  headlines  and 
cutlines.  Send  resume,  clips  to  Box 
6051,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

EDITORIAL  WRITER 
Aggressive,  liberal  mid-size  daily  in 
Zone  3  is  looking  for  a  writer  to  as¬ 
sist  editorial  page  editor  in  writing  ed¬ 
itorials  and  editing  opinion  pieces  and 
letters.  Must  be  able  to  write  succinct, 
hard  hitting  editorials.  Please  send  re¬ 
sume  and  6  clips  to  Box  6059,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 
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HELP  WANTED 

EDITORIAL 


EDITOR 

National  Award  winning  weekly.  Mail 
or  fax  resume  and  salary  history,  by 
October  16  to: 

General  Manager 

Jackson  Hole  Guide 

PO  Box  648 

Jackson,  WY  83001 

Fax  (307)  733-7841 

EDITORS  &  WRITERS  WANTED. 
Monthly  bulletin  lists  200-t-  current 
openings  nationwide.  All  skills/levels. 
Details;  Writer-Editor-EP,  PO  Box 
40550,  5136  Macarthur  NW,  Wash¬ 
ington,  DC  20016;  (703)  506-4400. 

EDITOR 

The  Advocate,  the  national  gay/lesbian 
newsmagazine  seeks  senior  editor. 
Must  have  5  years  experience  with 
mainstream  daily  paper  or  magazine. 
Los  Angeles  location.  Send  resume  to 
Bryn  Austin,  Managing  Editor,  The 
Advocate,  PO  Box  4371,  Los  Angeles, 
CA  90078-4371. 

EDITOR  to  lay  out  pages,  edit  copy 
for  growing  Finger  Lakes  15,000  af¬ 
ternoon  daily.  We're  adding  a  Sunday 
AM  edition  and  need  experienced,  en¬ 
ergetic  pro  to  fill  vacancy  on  week¬ 
days.  Salary  negotiable.  Send  resume, 
samples  and  references  to  Bob  Mat- 
son,  ME,  The  Daily  Messenger,  73  Buf¬ 
falo  St.,  Canandaigua,  NY  14424. 

EXECUTIVE  EDITOR 
Hands-on  editor  for  small  daily  on  the 
move  in  central  Florida.  Experienced 
person  with  strong  journalism  skills  and 
management  background  needed  to 
work  with  a  talented  staff  in  a  grow¬ 
ing  market.  Send  letter  and  resume  to 
Box  6039,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

FEATURE  EDITOR  sought  by  The 
TIMES,  a  65,000  AM  daily  serving 
Northwest  Indiana  and  southeast  sub¬ 
urban  Chicago.  We’re  looking  for  a  cre¬ 
ative,  non-traditional  editor.  Emphasis 
on  writing  and  story  generation.  Come 
join  us  in  a  highly  competitive  mar¬ 
ket.  State  of  the  art  facilities.  Full  col¬ 
or  newspaper.  Good  pay,  benefits. 
Resume  with  references  and  salary 
requirements  to  Bill  Nangle,  Executive 
Editor,  The  TIMES,  601  45th  Ave., 
Munster,  IN  46321. 

FEATURES  COPY  EDITOR  —  The 
Press-Enterprise,  circulation  170,000, 
in  Riverside,  So.  Calif.  5  years  expe¬ 
rience,  skilled  at  crafting  clever  heads, 
helping  wire  and  staff  stories  with  care¬ 
ful,  tight  editing.  Page  design  a  plus. 
Send  resume  and  headline  samples  to 
Sally  Ann  Maas,  Assist.  ME,  Features, 
Box  792,  Riverside,  CA  92502. 

GENERAL  ASSIGNMENT  REPORTER 
for  aggressive  daily.  Macintosh  experi¬ 
ence  a  plus.  Contact  Alan  Brzys  (806) 
669-2528  or  PO  Drawer  2198,  Pam- 
pa,  TX  79066. 

METRO  EDITOR 

Gannett's  first  newspaper  (35,000 
daily/50,000  Sunday  in  Upstate  New 
York)  seeks  a  creative,  high-energy  indi¬ 
vidual  who  can  balance  day-to-day 
tasks  with  long-range  projects.  High- 
volume,  fast-paced,  hands-on  job.  Su¬ 
pervisory  experience  essential.  Send  re¬ 
sume,  letter  outlining  your  strengths 
and  your  local  news  philosophy,  and 
samples  of  your  newspaper  and  sto¬ 
ries/projects  you  directed.  Send  mate¬ 
rial  to  Charles  Nutt,  Editor,  Star- 
Gazette,  201  Baldwin  St.,  Elmira,  NY 
14902. 


HELP  WANTED 

EDITORIAL 


LAYOUT  EDITOR 
$50,000-t- 

America's  largest  and  liveliest  paper  is 
looking  for  an  experienced  pro  who  can 
write  bright,  accurate  headlines  and 
produce  eye-grabbing  pages.  Mac 
experience  is  a  plus,  but  not  essen¬ 
tial.  If  you  are  a  top-flight  editor  and 
meet  our  high  standards  we  offer  you 
an  exciting  future,  generous  benefits 
and  relocation  to  South  Florida.  Send 
letter  and  resume  tO; 

NATIONAL  ENQUIRER 
Personnel  Department 
600  S.E.  Coast  Avenue 

Lantana,  FL  33464 

MANAGING  EDITOR  needed  for  a 
20,(X)0  daily  and  a  100,000  weekly 
in  Zone  2.  Seeking  someone  strong  in 
people  management,  writing  and  de¬ 
sign  skills.  Must  be  aggressive,  have 
fresh  ideas  and  a  take  charge  attitude 
to  create  a  personality  for  our  news¬ 
papers.  Box  6058,  Editor  &  Publish¬ 
er. 

MANAGING  EDITOR 
Monthly  business  journal  in  Zone  5  is 
seeking  a  hands  on  editor.  This  posi¬ 
tion  requires  strong  Macintosh,  editing 
and  production  skills.  Our  paginated 
publication  needs  a  self  starter  with 
the  ability  to  work  with  others.  First 
class  community  plus  very  good  po¬ 
tential  for  growth  with  small  compa¬ 
ny.  Send  resume  with  salary  require¬ 
ments  in  confidence  to  Box  6057,  Ed¬ 
itor  &  Publisher. 

MANAGING  EDITOR 
Managing  Editor  needed  for 
13,000-circulation  in  Effingham,  Illi¬ 
nois.  Must  be  moderate  in  political 
views.  Need  someone  strong  in  people 
management,  writing  and  design  skills. 
Send  resume  and  supporting  materi¬ 
als  to:  Jo  Ann  McNaughton-Kade,  As¬ 
sistant  Publisher,  Effingham  Daily 
News,  PO  Box  370,  Effingham,  IL 
62401. 

NEWS  EDITOR:  Medium-sized  Zone  2 
daily  seeks  detail-oriented  editor  who 
has  a  thorough  knowledge  of  AP  style, 
can  write  heads  that  sing,  and  be  crea¬ 
tive  with  tight  newshole.  Lead  5-per- 
son  copy  desk  and  work  with  com¬ 
posing  room.  Resume,  clips  to  Box 
6042,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

NEWS  EDITOR  for  award-winning 
18,500  in  northwest  Illinois.  Exper¬ 
ienced  on  daily  and  Mac  desired.  Send 
resume  and  sample  of  current  work  to 
John  Plevka,  Editor,  Freeport  Journal- 
Standard,  27  S.  State  Ave.,  Freeport, 
IL  61032. 

CAPITOL  REPORTER:  Small  daily  look¬ 
ing  for  savvy  reporter  to  cover  area  leg¬ 
islators  and  show  readers  what  they're 
up  to.  We're  not  into  pack  journalism. 
Daily  experience  required,  state  Capi¬ 
tol  experience  preferred.  Zones  1  &  2 
preferred.  Send  clips,  resume  to  Frank 
Keegan,  Editor,  The  Bristol  Press,  Box 
2158,  Bristol  06011-9920.  No  calls. 

2  REPORTERS:  20,000  PM  needs  City 
Hall/political  reporter.  Up  to  $465 
week.  City  Hall  reporter  covers  gov¬ 
ernment  in  60,000-population  city  in 
lively  and  meaningful  copy.  Suburban 
reporter  works  Tues.-Sat.  covering 
town,  with  some  area-wide  responsi¬ 
bilities.  Daily  experience  preferred. 
Zones  1  &  2  preferred.  Send  clips,  re¬ 
sume  to  Linda  Smith,  Suburban  Edi¬ 
tor,  The  Bristol  Press,  Box  2158,  Bris¬ 
tol,  CT  06011-9920.  No  calls. 


HELP  WANTED 

EDITORIAL 


REPORTER/WRITER 
Medium  size  Northwestern  Pennsylva¬ 
nia  AM  daily  newspaper  seeking 
reporter/writer.  This  extremely  aggres¬ 
sive  editorial  staff  consistently 
produces  large  amounts  of  quality  copy 
resulting  in  a  growing  marketing  share 
and  professional  awards.  Successful 
candidate  will  possess: 

*  A  Bachelor’s  degree  in  journalism, 
English  or  liberal  arts; 

*  minimum  experience  on  college-level 
newspaper  or  Armed  Forces  equivalent, 

3  to  5  years  reporting/writing  expe¬ 
rience  preferred  but  not 
mandatory; 

*  Reporting/writing  background  to 
include  features,  enterprise,  with  the 
ability  to  handle  any  beat  assigned. 

*  Sharp  communications  skills,  with 
the  ability  to  work  effectively  under 

deadlines. 

Excellent  career  opportunity  offering 
competitive  wages  and  fringe  benefit 
package.  NO  phone  calls,  please.  Send 
your  confidential  work  history  with  clips 
to  illustrate  your  writing  abilities  to: 

Times  Publishing  Company 
205  West  12th  Street 
Erie,  PA  16534 

Attn:  Human  Resources  Department 
EOE 

The  Herald  Journal,  a 
14,000  circulation  PM  daily  in  the 
mountains  of  northern  Utah,  seeks 
energetic,  experienced  education  re¬ 
porter.  Responsibilities  include  cover¬ 
ing  a  major  state  university,  two  local 
school  districts  and  related  education 
issues.  Reporters  also  regularly  pro¬ 
duce  feature  articles.  Send  resume, 
clips,  references  and  salary  require¬ 
ments  by  October  20  to  Patrick  Mc- 
Cutcheon,  Managing  Editor,  The  Her¬ 
ald  Journal,  PO  Box  487,  Logan,  UT 
84323-0487. 

SENIOR  EDITOR  needed  for  43,000 
circulation  weekly  that  has  been  the 
recipient  of  45  awards  since  1990. 
Daily  or  weekly  newspaper  design,  writ¬ 
ing,  copy  editing  and  writing  coaching 
experience  essential;  familiarity  with 
the  teachings  of  the  Catholic  church 
also  important.  Experience  with  Macin¬ 
tosh  helpful,  but  not  necessary.  Send 
resume,  letter  and  tearsheets  (mini¬ 
mum  3)  to:  Senior  Editor  Search,  The 
Catholic  SUN,  421  S.  Warren  St.,  Syra¬ 
cuse,  NY  13202. 

SPORTS  DESIGNER 
Join  our  team  of  designers  at  The  Albu¬ 
querque  Journal,  New  Mexico's  state 
newspaper.  We  demand  excellence  and 
seek  fresh  ideas,  and  we  are  looking 
for  someone  who  can  design  strong  vi¬ 
sual  and  content-driven  pages  under 
four-edition  deadline  pressure.  This 
person  will  be  part  of  our  new  design 
desk  team  that  will  eventually  be  pro¬ 
ducing  pages  in  Quark  XPress.  Knowl¬ 
edge  of  Quark  is  a  plus  but  not  nec- 
essary.What  we  need  is  someone  with 
an  eye  for  design,  grace  under  pres¬ 
sure,  consensus-building  skills  and 
good  news  judgment.  If  you  can  help 
us  get  to  the  next  level,  send  your  re¬ 
sume,  work  samples  and  references  by 
October  12  to  Carolyn  Rickerd,  Design 
Director,  The  Albuquerque  Journal,  PO 
Drawer  J,  Albuquerque,  NM,  87110. 
No  phone  calls,  please.  Salary 
$27,000  -  $31,000. 
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SPORTS  DESIGN  COPY  EDITOR 
The  Norwich  Bulletin  seeks  a  talent¬ 
ed,  energetic  editor  to  lay  out  and  de¬ 
sign  pages  using  Quark  XPress  pagi¬ 
nation  and  edit  sports  copy.  Pagina¬ 
tion  and  copy  editing  experience  a 
must. 

The  Bulletin  is  a  35,000  AM  Gannett 
daily  in  eastern  Connecticut.  Sports 
covers  UConn  basketball,  the  Patriots, 
and  places  heavy  emphasis  on  high 
school  and  local  colleges.  Send  cover 
letter,  resume  and  work  samples  to 
Human  Resources,  Norwich  Bulletin, 
66  Franklin  St.,  Norwich,  CT  06360. 

SPORTS  EDITOR 

We’re  looking  for  a  sports  editor  who 
understands  that  the  quality  of  the 
writing,  editing  and  headlines  in  his 
section  are  essential  to  its  success  and 
who  can  teach  his  staff  the  difference 
between  the  good,  the  bad  and  the 
mediocre. 

We’re  a  76,000  circulation  newspaper 
in  a  competitive  market,  and  local 
sports  coverage  is  a  key  to  our  con¬ 
tinuing  growth.  Yet,  we  have  to  blend 
coverage  of  pro  teams  in  Philadelphia 
and  New  York  into  our  mix. 

Please  send  resumes,  samples  of  your 
sections  to  Gale  Baldwin,  Editor,  The 
Trentonian,  600  Perry  St.,  Trenton,  NJ 
08602. 

STAFF  WRITER 

The  Philadelphia  Gay  News,  an  award¬ 
winning  member  of  the  Associated 
Press,  has  an  immediate  opening  for 
a  Staff  Writer  for  its  15,(X)0  circula¬ 
tion  weekly  editorial  department.  Can¬ 
didates  must  have  an  interest  in  is¬ 
sues  of  importance  to  the  lesbian  and 
gay  community  and  at  least  one  year 
experience  reporting  on  deadline  and 
writing  news  features.  Sharp  beginners 
or  recent  J-school  grads  with  strong 
clips  will  be  considered.  This  is  a  full¬ 
time  position  offering  a  competitive 
salary  and  benefits  package.  Women 
and  minorities  are  encouraged  to  ap¬ 
ply.  Send  resume  and  six  non-return¬ 
able  clips  to: 

John  Mandes,  Editor 

Philadelphia  Gay  News 

254  S.  11th  St. 

Philadelphia,  PA  19107 

STATE  GOVERNMENT  REPORTER. 
The  Booth  Newspapers  group,  eight 
dailies  in  Michigan  with  600,000 
subscribers,  needs  a  reporter  with  mini¬ 
mum  five  years'  experience  in  hard 
news,  preferably  government  and/or 
investigative  stories.  If  you  like  to  dig 
into  the  bureaucracy  and  have  keen 
political  instincts,  let’s  talk.  Send 
resume,  references  abd  six  clips  by 
October  16  to  Meegan  Holland,  Booth 
Newspapers,  217  N.  Sycamore,  Lans¬ 
ing,  Ml  48933.  _ 


REPORTERS, 
EDITORS  &  INTERNS 

Largest  group  of  weeklies 
in  New  EnglancJ  is  looking 
for  resumes  from  talented 
reporters,  editors  and 
interns.  Growth  potential 
terrific.  Send  resume  and 
clips  to;  John  Wilpers 
Community  Newspaper 
Co.,  82  Devonshire  St., 
R25C,  Boston,  MA02109. 
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HELP  WANTED 

PRODUCTION/TECH 


STATEHOUSE  WRITER  sought  by 
65,000  AM  daily  in  midwest.  We're 
looking  for  an  experienced  writer  with 
a  background  in  politics  and  govern¬ 
ment.  We  need  someone  wanting  to 
tilt  windmills,  unafraid  of  making  waves 
-  an  aggressive  reporter  who  is  objec¬ 
tive  and  insightful.  Good  pay  and  ben¬ 
efits.  Send  resume  with  references  to 
Box6048,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

ZONE  5  award-winning  weekly  news¬ 
paper  IS  looking  for  an  editor.  If  you 
are  aggressive,  have  fresh  ideas,  and 
can  take  charge,  send  your  resume  to: 
B,P0  Box  100,  Blue  Earth,  MN  56013. 

Send  E&P  Box  Replies 

LPI,  PUBLISHER  OF  THE  ADVOCATE, 
the  biweekly  national  gay  and  lesbian 
newsmagazine,  and  several  erotic 
monthlies,  seeks  an  experienced 
production  manager  for  its  Los  Arge- 
les-based  magazine  operations.  The  PM 
will  be  responsible  for  trafficking, 
vendor  relations,  and  most  important¬ 
ly,  quality  control.  The  right  candidate 
must  be  detail-oriented  and  have  ex¬ 
perience  with  a  Mac-based  production 
platform.  Some  travel  is  necessary. 
Please  send  resume  and  references  to 
Liberation  Publications,  Attn.:  R. 
Goins,  6922  Hollywood  Blvd.,  10th 
Floor,  Los  Angeles,  CA  90028,  or  FAX 
to  (213)  467-6805.  NO  PHONE 
CALLS,  PLEASE.  EOE. 

to: 

Editor  &  Publisher 

Classified  Ad  Dept. 

11  West  19th  St. 

New  York.  NY  10011 

PRODUCTION  MANAGER 
sought  by  mid-size  daily  in  Zone  3. 
Must  have  extensive  knowledge  of  and 
ability  with  Mac  computers,  graphic 
arts,  pressroom  and  mailroom  opera¬ 
tions.  Submit  resume  and  cover  letter 
to  Box  6054,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

PHOTOGRAPHY 

PHOTOGRAPHER 

Photographer  needed  for  13,000-cir¬ 
culation  daily  in  Effingham,  Illinois. 
Send  resume  and  supporting  materi¬ 
als  tO:  Jo  Ann  McNaughton-Kade,  As¬ 
sistant  Publisher,  Effingham  Daily 
News,  PO  Box  370,  Effingham,  IL 
62401. 

PRODUCTION  MANAGER 

The  News  and  Observer  has  an  im¬ 
mediate  need  for  an  experienced  Pro¬ 
duction  Manager.  The  Production  Man¬ 
ager  is  responsible  for  managing  and 
innovating  processes  in  Pre-Press, 
Press  and  Packaging  Departments  to 
insure  quality  and  efficient  newspaper 
reproduction.  Positive  interaction  with 
News,  Advertising  and  other  depart- 

PRESSROOM 

ments  whose  efforts  impact  produc¬ 
tion;  and  managment  of  sheet  print 
operation. 

If  you  have  a  proven  record  of  excel¬ 
lent  managerial  and  interpersonal 
skills,.a  working  knowledge  of  news¬ 
paper  production  operations  and  are 
seeking  a  challenging  position;  send 
your  resume  in  confidence  to: 

The  News  and  Observer 
Personnel  Department 

PO  Box  191 

PRESS  FOREMAN:  We  need  someone 
to  lead  the  efforts  of  our  press  crew 
printing  our  15,000  circulation  daily. 
We're  a  PM  paper  on  weekdays  AM 
on  weekends.  We're  looking  for  an  ex¬ 
perienced  press  operator  who  can  help 
us  get  the  most  out  of  our  Goss  Ur¬ 
banite.  Competitive  pay,  good  working 
conditions,  more.  Contact  Ted  Uhall 
Sr.,  Production  Manager,  The  Daily 
Iberian,  PO  Box  9290,  New  Iberia,  LA 
70562  or  call  (318)  365-6773. 

PRESSMAN 

Raleigh,  NC  27602 

The  Juneau  Empire  is  looking  for  an 
experienced  Community  press  opera¬ 
tor.  CameraJplateroom  experience  a 
plus.  Send  resume  to  Tom  Blumen- 
shine,  Juneau  Empire,  3100  Channel 

The  greasiest  pleasure  1  know  Is  to  do 
a  good  action  by  stealth  and  have  it 
found  out  by  accident. 

Charles  Lamb 

Drive,  Juneau,  AK  99801.  Phone  (907) 
586-3740;  Fax  (907)  586-9097. 

POSITIONS 

WANTED 

PRESSMAN 

Experienced  on  Web  offset  presses 
(Goss  community  preferred).  Good 
benefits.  Reply  to  Bartash  Publications, 
7272  Woodland  Ave.,  2nd  floor, 
Philadelphia,  PA  19142. 

ADMINISTRATIVE 

PRESSROOM  MANAGER 

Large  Zone  2  suburban  Gannett  news¬ 
paper  looking  for  strong,  aggressive 
pressroom  manager.  Must  have  offset 
experience  preferably  on  Headliner 
presses.  Successful  candidate  will  be 

DAILY,  WEEKLY  AND  SHOPPER 
Publisher  will  improve  your  bottom  line 
and  enhance  quality.  Call  (815) 
844-5458. 

CARTOONIST 

able  to  deal  effectively  with  a  Union 
environment  and  must  be  capable  of 
setting  quality  standards  and  improv¬ 
ing  quality  through  coaching  and  goal 
setting.  Excellent  opportunity  for 
advancement.  Equal  Opportunity 
Employer  offering  competitive  salary 
and  benefits.  Reply  to  Box  6055,  Ed¬ 
itor  &  Publisher. 

EDITORIAL  CARTOONIST  -  Winner  of 
11  Washington  Press  Association 
Student  Journalism  Awards  (7  for  po¬ 
litical  cartooning  and  graphics,  2  for 
column  writing,  and  2  for  layout). 
Interned  6  months  at  Everett  Herald. 
Associate  degree  with  high  honors. 

We  must  often  sacrifice  a  great  deal 
of  sanity  in  order  to  have  a  little  fun. 

John  Splief 

request.  Andrew  Wahl,  2501  Grand 
Ave.,  Everett,  WA  98201.  (206) 
252-7846. 
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CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  RATES 

Payment  must  accompany  all  Positions  Wanted  ads. 

Effective  January  1, 1992 


UNE  ADS 

1  we©k-S7,00  per  line 

2  weeks-S6. 15  per  line,  per  issue. 

3  weeks-$5.35  per  line,  per  issue. 

4  weeks-$4.60  per  line,  per  issue. 


POSITIONS  WANTED 

1  week-S3.95  per  line 

2  weeks-$3.25  per  iine,  per  issue. 

3  weeks-$2.75  per  line,  per  issue. 

4  weeks-  $2.55  per  line,  per  issue. 


Add  $6.50  per  insertion  for  box  service.  Add  $4.25  per  insertion  for  box  service. 
Count  os  on  additionoi  iine  in  copy.  Count  os  on  additional  line  in  copy. 

Count  approximately  34  characters  and  or  spaces  per  line. 
3  lines  minimum.  NO  ABBREVIATIONS. 

Deadline:  Every  Tuesday,  12  noon  (ET)  for  Saturday's  issue. 

DISPLAY  CLASSIFIED 

The  use  of  borders,  boldface,  illustrations,  iogos,  etc.,  on  ciossified  ads  charged 
the  following  rotes  per  column  inch,  per  insertion:  1  time,  S85:  2  to  5  times,  $80; 
6  to  12  times,  S75;  13  to  25  times  $70;  26  to  51  times  $65;  52  times,  $60. 

DEADLINE:  8  days  prior  to  publication  date. 
Contract  rates  available  upon  request. 

Box  number  responses  are  rrKiiled  each  day  os  they  are  received. 


Company. 


Classification 


Authorized  Signature . 


□  VOICE  CLASSIFIED 


No.  of  Insertions: . 


□  CLASSIFIED 


Amount  Enclosed:  $_ 


Editor  &  Publisher 

1 1  West  19th  Street,  NY,  NY  10011.  (212)  675-4380,  FAX  (212)  929-1259. 


POSITIONS  WANTED 


CIRCULATION 


CIRCULATION  MANAGEMENT  -  Mr. 
Publisher,  my  previous  experience 
might  just  be  what  you’re  looking  for 
in  your  CM  slot.  Mr.  Circulation  Di¬ 
rector,  a  strong  and  stable  number  2 
could  complete  that  winning  team 
you’ve  been  building.  To  receive  my 
resume,  reply  to  Box  6065,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

Circulation  Mgr.  seeking  position  with 
daily.  Will  consider  other  position.  Zone 
1,  2.  Box  6050,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Female  circulation  director  seeking 
metro  experience.  Desire  a  dept,  mana¬ 
ger  position  in  a  150,000-f  paper  in 
Zones  3  or  5.  Union  situation  desir¬ 
able.  I  have  10-1-  years  of  experience, 
an  excellent  track  record,  solid  refer¬ 
ences.  Send  to  Box  6035,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


PROFESSIONAL  CIRCULATOR  -  East¬ 
ern  Zone  2.  Available  for  contract 
services  or  employment  to  suit  your 
economies.  (516)  588-2735. 


EXPERIENCED  writer/editor  seeks  free¬ 
lance  or  part-time  position  in  metropoli¬ 
tan  Boston.  Call  Cynthia  (508) 
359-6724. 

GERMAN  JOURNALIST,  holding  U.S. 
Master’s  Degree,  4  years  freelance 
experience,  seeks  position  as  general 
assignment/investigative  reporter  (also 
steady  freelance).  Zone  6,  8,  9.  Send 
to  Box  6036,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


HELP  ME  HELP  HER! 
Features/Copy  Editor;  One  of  the  best  in 
the  business.  Too  good  for  4,000  daily. 
She  devoted  a  year  of  her  life  to  rescue 
my  faltering  editorial  staff  as  a  personal 
favor  to  me.  Now,  on  to  bigger,  better 
things.  Breathes  life  into  headlines, 
leads;  constant  flow  of  ideas  keeps 
readers  and  staff  interested.  Excellent 
teacher,  writer,  many  awards.  Prefers 
mid-size  to  metro.  East  Coast/Ohio.  For 
resume  Box  6044,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

RECENT  COLLEGE  GRADUATE  with 
college  newspaper  and  radio  experi¬ 
ence  seeks  entry-level  news  or  sports 
writer  position  on  Midwest  daily.  Will 
relocate.  Michael  O’Connor,  329 
Alexander,  Elmhurst,  IL  60126.  (708) 
832-8637. 


POSITIONS  WANTED 


RECENT  GRADUATE  looking  for  full¬ 
time  reporting  position  with  daily  pa¬ 
per.  I  have  one  year’s  experience  with 
a  weekly  paper.  Call  (614)  622-3627. 
Ask  for  Todd. 


MATURE  WRITER,  2  years+  covering 
national  economy  transformation  for  US 
and  UK  business  journals  and  social- 
political  evolution  for  news  service  and 
local  English  weekly,  now  wants  to 
write/edit  features  in  Zone  8  or  9.  Small 
community  okay,  if  has  tennis  for  me 
and  college  for  Hungarian  wife.  Not  in  a 
hurry.  Richard  Bruner,  Budapest  1132, 
Kadar  u.  13,  Hungary,  phone  (361) 
131-9952. 

SPORTS  WRITER/EDITOR  with  2  plus 
years  daily  experience  seeks  position 
with  mid-sized  daily.  Willing  to  relo¬ 
cate.  Call  Pat  at  (412)  836-0971. 

WEEKLY  EDITOR’S  position  sought  by 
energetic,  experienced  editor/writer. 
Will  relocate.  (305)  891-2595. 


YOUR  team  playing  in  Southwest  Ohio? 
You  want  IT  covered,  not  just  the  game? 
Free-lance  writer.  (513)  742-4847. 


MARKETING 


RESEARCH  PROFESSIONAL  currently 
in  sales  position  seeks  return  to  news¬ 
paper  research  and  sales  development. 
Ten  years  daily  experience.  Send  to 
Box  6043,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PRESSROOM 


WORKING  PRESSROOM  FOREMAN: 
30  years  experience.  Prefer  small  dai¬ 
ly  or  weekly  with  commercial  work.  M. 
Knight,  Rt.  4,  Box  601,  Mission,  TX 
78572.  (512)  585-5061. 


PRODUCVON/TECH 


PRODUCTION/PRESSROOM  MANA¬ 
GER.  Are  you  looking  for  the  best?  I 
am  now  available.  With  18  years  hands- 
on  experience  running  Goss,  Man 
Roland  and  TKS,  excellent  manageri¬ 
al  skills  and  a  proven  track  record. 
Willing  to  relocate.  Call  Charles  Lloyd 
(904)  787-6433. 


PUBUC  RELATIONS 


lO-year  PR  PRO  needs  a  job  in  NJ, 
NY,  PA.  Make  me  an  offer!  I  get  re¬ 
sults.  14  years  on  WSJ.  (609)  448- 
4894. 
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SHOP  TALK  AT  THIRTY 

Election  ’92  media  report  card 


By  Nancy  Woodhull 

I  have  been  traveling  the  country  a 
great  deal  recently.  Working  as  a  me¬ 
dia  consultant,  I  keep  getting  asked 
the  same  question  over  and  over:  How 
well  are  the  media  covering  this  pres¬ 
idential  election? 

To  date,  I  have  felt  any  answer  is 
risky.  It  is  a  bit  like  evaluating  the 
World  Series  umpire  crew  at  the  sev¬ 
enth-inning  stretch  of  the  first  game. 

So  far,  as  I  see  it,  if  the  media  are 
“calling  ’em  like  they  see  ’em,”  they 
are  not  seeing  ’em. 

In  fairness,  the  problem  may  not  be 
the  way  this  campaign  gets  covered, 
but  the  way  it  is  run  —  by  both  par¬ 
ties.  In  politics,  style  has  replaced  any 
semblance  of  substance. 

Then  again,  in  fairness,  the  press  is 
supposed  to  do  more  than  just  report 
what  the  politicians  hand  out. 

Before  everybody  got  so  sophisti¬ 
cated  about  television,  the  media  — 
print  and  electronic  —  used  to  sort 
through  quantities  of  campaign  ma¬ 
terial  each  day  to  find  the  quotes 
needed  to  summarize  the  campaign 
that  day. 

Now  the  campaigns  and  the  candi¬ 
dates  talk  in  concise  1 5-second  “sound 
bites.”  The  media  report  them,  and  the 
public  is  left  to  sort  out  the  truth.  In 
theory,  that  would  work  if  the  public 

(Woodhull  is  a  founding  editor  of 
USA  Today  and  former  editorial  ex¬ 
ecutive  with  Time  Warner.  She  is 
now  president  of  her  own  consulting 
firm  based  in  Pittsford,  N.Y.,  and 
Washington,  D.C.) 
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were  to  hang  onto  every  political  word 
that  was  uttered.  In  fact,  this  very  pro¬ 
cess  is  generating  apathy  and  cyni¬ 
cism,  not  enthusiasm. 

Take  “family  values,”  for  example. 
It  has  been  a  Republican  battle  cry  since 
the  earliest  days  of  the  primary  season. 
In  New  York  City  the  Democrats 
adapted  it  and  adopted  it.  I  don’t  think 
many  voters  really  identify  with  the 
rhetoric,  but  the  issue  has  been  a  good 
excuse  to  re-report  tabloid  stories  of 
infidelity  by  both  candidates. 

In  both  cases,  part  of  the  rationale 
has  been  the  fact  that  “rumors  have 
been  around  for  years.”  T rue  enough. 


but  so  too  have  been  plenty  of  reasons  I 
to  discount  those  rumors  or  at  least 
keep  them  out  of  the  news.  If  years  of 
rumors  are  part  of  the  decision  to  run 
a  story  today,  then  the  public  deserves 
to  have  a  look  at  how  the  media  de¬ 
cided  those  rumors  were  not  worth  a 
story  yesterday. 

If  that  story  —  “Why  You  Never 
Read  It  Here  Before”  —  has  run,  I 
haven’t  seen  it.  It  should  be  as  easy  to 
find  as  the  allegation  —  hopefully,  on 
the  same  day. 

Attack  journalism  and  tabloid  jour¬ 
nalism  have  their  place.  They  get 
things  out  in  the  open.  Once  they  are 
out  in  the  open,  the  media  have  a  re¬ 
sponsibility  to  try  and  give  the  story 
perspective  that  has  real  meaning  for 
readers. 

Since  July,  there  have  been  a  series 
of  personal  and  possibly  revealing  re¬ 
sponses  from  the  GOP  candidates  and 
their  wives  on  the  issue  of  abortion. 
V ice  President  Quay  le  told  Larry  King 
that  if  his  daughter  were  considering 
an  abortion  he  “would  counsel  her, 
and  talk  to  her  and  support  her  on 
whatever  decision  she  made.”  His 
wife  said  carrying  the  child  to  term 
would  be  the  only  choice. 

In  August,  President  Bush  talked 
about  his  granddaughter  and  a  hypo¬ 
thetical  abortion  with  Dateline  NBC: 
“If  she  went  ahead  and  did  it .  .  .  I’d 
love  her  or  I’d  hold  out  my  hand  to 
her,  put  my  arm  around  her,”  the  pres¬ 
ident  said. 

The  final  choice  would  be  hers? 
“Who  else’s  could  it  be?” 


The  first  lady  will  not  state  her 
opinion  on  the  abortion  issue,  but  dis¬ 
agrees  with  the  Republican  platform’s 
“right  to  life”  plank:  “Abortion  should 
not  be  in  there  pro  or  con.” 

The  Democratic  ticket  has  gotten 
off  easily  on  this  issue.  Asked  about 
how  he  would  react  if  his  daughter 
were  facing  a  decision  about  abortion. 
Bill  Clinton  was  quoted:  “I  wouldn’t 
discuss  it  with  a  reporter.”  The 
Democrats  do  have  a  “pro  choice” 
plank  in  the  platform  but  that  is  not 
the  point. 

The  point  is  that  abortion  is  an  is¬ 
sue  in  this  campaign  and  people  de¬ 


serve  to  have  all  of  this  pulled  together 
in  a  news  story  that  examines  all  the 
candidates’  views  in  a  parallel  fash¬ 
ion. 

How  do  the  Republican  candidates 
reconcile  their  decision  to  forgive  and 
accept  “choice”  on  a  very  personal 
level  while  the  party  platform  pushes 
for  public  condemnation  and  penalty? 

The  Democrats  stated  goal  is:  “to 
make  abortion  less  necessary,  not 
more  difficult.” 

Abortion  as  birth  control  may  not 
be  widely  practiced,  but  the  numbers 
are  still  shocking.  How  will  they 
change  that? 

“Abortion:  Private  Views  and  Pub¬ 
lic  Policy”  should  run  in  every  news¬ 
paper  in  this  country.  Twice. 

It  should  be  aired  on  every  broad¬ 
cast  outlet,  and  that  is  in  no  way  say¬ 
ing  that  family  values  or  abortion  are 
the  major  issues  in  this  campaign. 
They  are  not. 

They  are  issues  that  have  consumed 
remarkable  amounts  of  time  and  space 
in  the  media,  with  remarkably  little 
substance  as  a  result. 

If  the  media  and  the  candidates 
were  to  practice  on  these  issues,  it 
would  be  easier  to  find  real  substance 
to  discuss  later  on,  the  budget  deficit 
perhaps. 

Someone  might  ask  how  the  Re¬ 
publicans  plan  to  enact  their  deficit 
reduction  programs  after  essentially 
failing  for  12  years  in  a  Democratic 
Congress  that  is  not  likely  to  change. 

Someone  might  ask  the  Democrats 

(See  SHOP  TALK  on  page  35) 


Where  will  the  media  find  the  space  and  money  to  do 
all  this  substance?  They  could  cut  down  on  the  polling 
and  the  reporting  on  the  polls. 
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For  more  than  200  years,  the  First  Amendment  has  served  as 
the  cornerstone  of  American  democracy.  This  year,  a  new 
institution  will  help  ensure  its  survival  for  the  next  200  years. 

The  Freedom  Forum  has  created  the  First  Amendment  Center 
at  Vanderbilt  University,  forging  a  partnership  between  two 
great  institutions,  to  foster  appreciation  for  First  Amendment 
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at  Vanderbilt  University 
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